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.\BSTRACT 

The purpose of this guide is to assist curriculum 
planners in local school districts as they develop and implement 
their own programs of study. The guide is written for several 
audiences, including: boards of education; district, school > and 
departmental administrators; curriculum committees; and classroom 
teachers. The guide begins with a brief overview of the social 
studies field and then introduces identifiable curriculum development 
tasks. Those tasks, described in Chapter 1, are the organizing 
principles upon which this guide is based. Following preliminary 
questions, establishing a rationale and evaluating the present 
program^ curriculum developers will find cognitive and affective 
goals in Chapter 2. Chapter 3 introduces alternative designs for a 
scope and sequence that provide information for local curriculum 
decision making. Chapter 4 surveys a wide variety of social studies 
teaching techniques, followed in Chapter 5 by guidelines for the 
development or procurement of teaching materials «. Methods to 
implement and evaluate the newly revised or designed curriculum 
conclude the development process in Chapter 6. Chapter 7 shows how 
the social studies curriculum development process can be used to 
address multiculturalism. Ten appendices are included, among them; 
"Statewide Educational Goals for Students 1991-1995"; "Teaching about 
Controversial Issues"; and "A Code of Ethics for the Social Studies 
Profession." (Author/DB) 
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FOREWORD 



The State Board of Education's most fundamental commitment is to educational equity and excellence for all 
Connecticut students. The depth and richness of that commitment is though tfully, thoroughly and forcefully 
expressed in Challenge for Excellence: Connecticut's Comprehensive Plan for Elementary, Secondary, 
Vocational, Career and Adult Education 1991-1995. This series of curriculum guides, developed for the 1990s, 
represents an important element in the Board's efforts to achieve Goal VI of its Comprehensive Plan: To 
Improve the Quality of Instruction and Curriculum. 

These books also are published to carry out the State Board's statutory responsibility to "prepare such courses 
of study and publish such curriculum guides ... as it determines necessary to assist school districts to carry out 
the duties prescribed by law." The letter of the law which requires the Board to provide these materials is 
clear, and clearly important. More important, however, is the inanner in which the Board embraces the task of 
meeting the spirit of the law. 

The Statewide Educational Goals for Students 1991-1995 (part of the Comprehensive Plan adopted by the State 
Board in April 1990) and Connecticut's Common Core of Learning (adopted in January 1987) together are the 
heart and soul of the achievement we envision for all Connecticut students. This vision can only become reality, 
however, at the district level through the creativity, talents and special understanding that local education 
professionals and citizens bring to the K-1 2 curriculum planning process. These curriculum guides are 
specifically designed to help districts develop state-of-the-art learning programs and opportunities in each of 
the 11 mandated curriculum areas: the arts; career education; consumer education; foreign language; health and 
safety; lan^age arts; mathematics; physical education; science; social studies; and vocational education. 

In these guides we have endeavored to present meaningful and up-to-date ideas consistent with the State 
Board's goals for public education. Central to this effort are the convictions that (1) all children can learn and 
are entitled to an appropriate education; (2) diversity is enriching to school systems and all students benefit 
from the opportunities that diversity affords; (3) no single method of instruction is adequate to meet the 
educational needs of all children; (4) schools share the responsibility to maximize the comprehensive 
development of students; (5) mastery of knowledge and the ability to manipulate ideas are essential to being 
productive citizens; and (6) schools are but one vehicle through which education can be fostered — the vital 
role families play in supporting student learning must be recognized and families and the public schools must 
cooperate effectively to maximize student achievement. 

The Statewide Educational Coals for Students, Connecticut's Common Core of Learning and these curriculum 
guides describe what can and should happen in quality K-12 educational settings. This series seeks to firmly 
establish the principle that the individual student is the beneficiary of these curriculums. The State Board of 
Education's mission is to educate students to think, explore and apply a variety of knowledge in ways that 
reward them and that contribute to growth in our society. 

The guides have been developed under the direction of subject-area specialists in the State Department of 
Education, with the assistance of advisory committee members chosen from schools, universities and, in some 
cases, other agencies or community groups. These individuals have brought to the task a rich variety of 
experience and a shared commitment to the education of Connecticut students. Procedures suggested in these 
guides, while strongly recommended, arc optional; the content represents export professional opinion rather 
than state requirements- (In cases where state statutes prescribe certain content, the appropriate statute is 
cited.) 

It is our hope that these guides will be used as resources in an ongoing curriculum planning process that has as its 
focus the lifelong achievement and well-being of all Connecticut students. 




Vincent L. Ferrandino 
Commissioner of Education 




PREFACE 



The purpose of A Guide to Curriculum Devdopmeni in Social Studies is to assist curriculum planners in local school 
districte as they develop and implement their own programs of study. Each social studies curriculum must provide 
students with an equal opportunity to receive a planned, ongoing and systematic program of suitable educational 
experiences. 

Theg Mdetargets several constituencies. Itis written forboardsofeducationand fordistrict, school and departmental 
administrators charged with the direction and management of overall educational responsibilities. But the guide is 
written primarily for curriculum committees and the classroom teachers who both sit on these committees and have 
the primary responsibility for effective sodal studies education* 

The guide begins with a brief overview of the evolution of the sodal studies field and then introduces identifiable 
curriculum development tasks. Those tasks, described in Chapter ^, are the organizing principles upon which this 
guide is based. Following preliminary questions, establishing a rationale and evaluating the present program, 
curriculum developers will find cognitive and affective goals in Chaper Z Chapter 3 introduces alternative designs 
for a scope and sequence that provide information for local curriculum decision making. Chapter 4 surveys a wide 
variety of social studies teaching techniques, followed in Chapter 5 by guidelines for the development or procurement 
of teaching materials. Methods to implement and evaluate the newly revised or designed curriculum conclude the 
development process in Chapter 6. Chapter 7 shows how the social studies curriculum development process can be 
used to address multiculturalism. 

Students moving through our school systems face an increasingly intercx>nnected and technology-oriented world. 
They need to be well grounded in the social studies in order to be prepared, knowledgeable and skilled citizens who 
will be productive and participate in ou r democratic system. There has never Ix^en a more cri tical need for our nation's 
youth to understand that our govemment must exist for tl>c common good. The social studies curriculum is an 
important means to assist students in beingknowledgcableof their rights and responsibilities as citizens. If this guide 
is useful in helping them to achieve this knowledge and these skills and attitudes toward themselves and their fellow 
citizens, then the goals of all those involved in the preparation of ^his document will have been realized. 
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"Democracy U mesay. Those who want an 
onUfly solution toy uHtH democracy, that form of 
government beset with flaws but better than any of the 
alternatives. Those who asstrt that 'the peopW can 
never be trusted toith setting standards sing an 
arrogant, dangerous tune," 
-Theodore R. Sizer 
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PEriNmoN And Process 



Chapter 1 



This chapter provides a foundation for the curriculum 
development ptocess. It offers a working definition of 
social studies, stresses the interdisciplinary nature of the 
field and recaps major developments in the teaching of 
social studies. Preliminary but important steps in the 
development process follow, including instructions for 
readers who might have specific curriculum goals other 
than beginning anew^ 



DEFINITION 

Against a background of controversy and del>ate, im- 
plicit in the nature of social studies, the profession has 
struggled to articulate a definition for the field. The 
following working definition emerges: 

Social studies is the integration of knowl- 
edge and human experience for the 
purpose oi citizenship education. Citi- 
zenship education implies both the 
protection of rights and responsibilities 
within the United States of America and 
within the larger human community, as 
well as a commitment to work effec- 
tively with diverse peoplesand to accept 
differences in cultures, values and in 
responses to social issues* 

The enormous challenge for professionals is to devise an 
appropriate enabling curriculum guide at the local level. 

Social studies is one of the most important aca- 
demic areas in the school curriculum for broadening 
student horizons, both intellectually and socially. Hu- 
manitiesand social sciencecurriculumsapproach human 
interaction through the widest perspectives* Social stud- 
ies stems from a thorough grounding in history and 
geography, which interrelate with the behavioral sciences 
of philosophy, cconomics,political science, anth ropology, 
sociology and psychology, plus art, literature, music and 
religion. Because it is concerned with interactions be- 
tween individuals and groups in both time and space, 
social studies can provide youth with the knowledge, 
values and skills necessary for future survival. Social 
studies seeks to prepare youth to be informed, humane, 
rational and participating citizens.! 



Past is Prologue 

People whodcvelopor revise curriculum today candraw 
lessons from past educational development. Much of the 



present debate involves the relationships between the 
evolution of theoretical foundations of curriculum and 
the applied instnictiona] materials used in the classroom 
- otherwise called scope and sequence. Scope and se- 
quence refers to the range and order of the curriculum. 
Issues in scope and sequence are the battlefields on which 
educational decisions have been fought in the past and 
where they will be won or lost in the future. 

The taproots of the social studies curriculum 
grow from the reconunendations of the 1916 National 
Education Association (NEA) Conmuttee on the Social 
Studies. That year an NEA report adopted a heavy his- 
tory-oriented scope and sequence, but also reflected the 
strong hand of John Dewey's "functional" learning. The 
report stressed the need for "the cultivation of good 
dti zcnship" and offered the following scope and sequence 
for Grades 7-12: 

• Grade 7, European History and Geography; 

• Grade 8, United States History; 

• Grade 9, Civics; 

• Grade 10, European History; 

• Grade 11, United States History; and 

• Grade 12, Government or Problems of De- 
mocracy. 

In contrast with earlier thinking, this 1916 scope 
and sequence began the move away from a history- 
dominated disdpline toward a more functional, contem- 
porary-centered approach. This model established the 
pattern for most of the social studies programs which 
exist today. 

During the 1930s and 40s, the first systematic 
attempt to examine social studies objectives appeared in 
the volumes of the American Historical Association. A 
commission headed by Charies A. Beard reported that 
the fundamental purpose of the social studies was the 
creation of students "equipped withpractical knowledge 
and inspired by ideals so that they can make their way 
and fulfill their mission in a changing society which is 
part of a world complex." The Natioiwl Council for the 
Social Studies (NCSS), with James A. Michener as editor, 
published experimental scope and sequence curriculums 
which considered various alternatives to the citizenship 
theme. Traditional historians rebutted that the wayward 
trendinsodalstudiesneglected Americanhistory. United 
States historian Allan Nevins went so far as to label social 
studies curriculums "social slush." 

The del>ate placed academic purists and social 
reconstructionists in opposite camps, but it fostered no- 
table changes. Since the mid-1930s, Paul Hanna's model 
formulating the "expanded horizons" has become the 
standard for the elenrxmtary social studies curriculum. 
He initiated a K-6 social studies program which, for the 
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first time/ clearly catered to the developmental stages of 
the child. Hanna's K-6 scope and sequence model in- 
cluded the following: 

• Grade 1/ Family and School; 

• Grade 2, Neighborhood and Community; 

• Grades, Local Communities: City and County; 

• Grade 4, State; 

• Grade 5, United States National Community; 
and 

• Grade 6/ World Communities. 

Meanwhile, theories were advanced for students 
at a higher grad e level. In the 1950s, some theorists called 
for reflective analysis based upon critical thinking. They 
argued thatsomethingwas needed tobreaksodal studies 
out of the all- too-prevalent 'life-adjustment box." Previ- 
ously ''closed areas" of our society would be examined, 
such as race relations, social class, sex and marriage. 

The Soviet Union's launching of Sputnik in 1957 
caused significant repercussions. Experts decried 
America's scientific unpreparedness and called for more 
rational inquiry in education. The "new social shJdies" 
attempted to meet the need with a curriculum that ap- 
plied reflective analysis and the scientific method to the 
shidy of history and the social sciences. A dazzling array 
of curriculum projects resulted, and they received ample 
federal fund ing. By the mid-1 960s, the Vietnam War and 
the civil rights movement pushed the nation to apply 
moral and social values to domestic and foreign policy. 
Rap sessions, mini-courses, values education and area 
shidies became integral parts of the social studies cur- 
riculum. 

The field of social studies was in an obvious state 
of disarray and needed direction. Educators were hear- 
ing a cry for the old "hickory stick" by the end of the 1970s: 
"back-to-basics," more discipline and greater account- 
ability. Criticism reflected a backlash to the immediately 
preceding sdf-discovery curriculums. Detractors asked 
where all the fundamentals had gone, and why the teach- 
ers who upheld moral religious and family values had 
disappeared. Those were basic to our national heritage, 
detractors charged. 

Fragmentation within the field forced the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies into action. In 1979, 
NCSS published a sweeping statement on the essentials 
of a social studies curriculum (see Chapter 2), with points 
so widely accepted that they have since undergone only 
minimal revision. Three years later the NCSS board 
organized a task force to study and make recommenda- 
tions for a social studies scope and sequence. That 
proposal laid important groundwork for the most thor- 
ough examination yet undertaken, a study which pub- 



lished three proposalsforscope and sequence adopted by 
NCSS in 1969. Two other groups also engaged in at- 
tempts to provide new direction in scope and sequence: 
the Bradley Commission on Social Studies in the Schools 
in 1988, and the National Commission on the Social 
Studies in 1989 (see Chapter 3). 

'Tast is prologue," reads the motto over the 
National Archives in Washington^ D.C., and this is appro- 
priate for the development of curriculum guides. The 
field of social studies has strengthened a once strictly 
history curriculum with the social sciences to produce a 
functionally designed learning S3^tem that promo tes citi- 
zenship in our democracy. Curriculum revision often 
reacts to social change, and it often moves from emphasis 
uponsubject matter to social issues and individual devel- 
opment. Patterns of scope and sequence have fluctuated 
accordingly. The past remi nds us that debate about social 
studies issues is healthy, indeed necessary, for curricu- 
lum development. Profes^onal guidelines are essential. 
They draw upon social studies research and experience. 
Social studies continues to evolve within the parameters 
of scholarship and citizenship. Successful curriculum 
development will help to strengthen both.a 



Connecticut Requirements 

The State of Connecticut has established social studies 
requirements. Connecticut statutes mandate the teach- 
ingof "social studies, including but not limited to citizen- 
ship, economics, geography, government, and history " 
They further require "a program of United States history, 
including instruction in United States government at all 
levels, and in the duties, responsibilities and rights of 
United States citizenship. No student shall be graduated 
. . . who has not been found to be familiar with said 
subjects." As of 1988, every student in high school must 
- before grad ua tion - successfully compl ete three years i n 
the social studies (see Appendix A: Legislation).^ 



CURRICULUM PROCESS 

The curriculum development process, like learning, is 
never ending. This is not to deny the indelible constancy 
of tradition, upon which the social studies field is based. 
But never-ending change, whether in the subject matter 
or the student population, necessita tesconstant reassess- 
ment. Intellectual data will prompt reassessment of a 
hypothesis just as the social racial or economic complex- 
ion of the student body may necessitate new teaching 
goals, content and approaches.fl 
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A Continual Process 

Continual reassessnricnt involves cosily decisions. To tell 
a teacher that a written curriculum must continually 
undergo revision raises a safe assumption: the teacher 
will be handed the job. The rou tine practice is to mobilize 
tired teachers at day's end to confront a task which, if 
properly undertaken, will require firm administrative 
support, uninterrupted time, adequate resources and 
meaningful rewards. Teachers will have a stake in the 
outcome, but they probably will ignore the curriculum if 
they perceive it simply to be shallow showcase material. 
Too often, conventional curriculum guides are neither 
used, usable nor reliable indicators of what teachers 
really do in their classrooms. School board members at 
the opF)ositecnd of the spectrum may resist the notion of 
continuous revision in the belief that properly completed 
curriculum guides are too time consuming and costly.a 



Process Tasks 

The curriculum development process has eight specific 
tasks that will provide the organizing structure for this 
guide. Although the list appears linear, it can be entered 
at almpst any point. Thecurriculum committee will need 
to study the tasks in order to determine where the district 
is on the continuum and, therefore, where to initiate the 
process. 

Some committees may choose to begin revision 
ofagenerallysatisfactorycurriculum with the evaluation 
questionnaire cited in this chapter and then proceed to 
evaluation instruments (see Chapter 6). This approach 
will differ from developers primarily concerned with the 
local district's scope and sequence (see Chapter 3). Most 
committees will follow thetasks,and therefore Ihisguide, 
asdesigned. Theeight tasksand their respectivechapters 
follow: 

• evaluate existing curriculum. Chapter 1; 

• assess needs. Chapter 1 ; 

• develop a rationale. Chapter 1; 

• identify goals, objectives and themes. Chapter 
2; 

• establish scope and sequence. Chapter 3; 

• determine instructional approaches. Chapter 
4; 

• select instructional materials. Chapter 5; and 

• implement and evaluate. Chapter 6. 

An example of how to incorporate curriculum change is 
provided in Chapter 7.« 



Evaluation of Existing Ctuxictilum 

Broad preliminary questions are likely to spark debate 
among curriculum developers. Questions should be de- 
signed to clarify each committee member's perceptions 
about the theoretical underpinnings of the social studies 
field. The following questions will serve as a starting 
point: 

• Should the major social studies disciplines be 
considered as distinct disciplines or be inte- 
grated into a unified structure? 

• Should cultural values be transmitted and 
inculcdied or examined reflectively and 
evaluated critically? 

• What should be the balance between acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and application of social 
studies skills? 

• What implications do new technologies have 
for the delivery, coverage and evaluation of 
social studies? 

Committee members may wish to write down 
their own questions or verbalize Oiem immediately; the 
sooner prejudices and hidden agendas are brought to 
light, the more quickly a conunittee can engage in the 
appoin led task. Questions abou t developingan approach 
to student learning should arise eariy and be asked con- 
stantly. Questionssuchasthosethatfollowgotothevery 
heart of the process. 

• How should students develop a knowledge 
base of key concept s, generali zations and con- 
tcnt from the social studies? 

• How should students develop an under- 
standing of basic national values? 

• How should studentsdevelopskillsfor living 
in a multicultural society? 

• How should students become well informed 
about the issues and problems that face the 
local community, nation and worid? 

• How should students participate i n a variety 
of learning experiences that explore their citi- 
zenship roles In the community, nation and 
world? 

• How should students bo prepared to partici- 
pate actively in the denxKratic process? 

• How should students choose activities that 
arc important to their interests and needs? 

• How should students be evaluated? 

Challenge for Excellence: Connecticut's Compre- 
hensive Plan for Elementary, Secondary, Vocational, Career 
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and Adult Education: A Poliq/Pkn- I99M995indudesfive 
statewide educational goals for students. Each of these 
goals <see Appendix B), if rephrased as student learning 
outcomes, also can constitute a model to evaluate a 
districts curriculum. Three alternative evaluation ques- 
tionnaires can be found in Chapter 6m 



Needs Assessment 

A needs assessment will help to identify special needs of 
the local community as well as those of the district's 
students, teachersand administrators. Needsassessment 
is a multifacetcd process. A Guide to Curriculum Devtlop- 
ment: Purposes, Practices and Procedures <see current edi* 
tion), published by the Connecticut State Board of Edu- 
cation, has more information about how to conduct a 
needs assessment. An adequate needs assessment has 
two very important purposes. First, it alerts school per- 
sonnel and the community that curriculum change is 
being considered. Second, it guides the conshruction of a 
curriculum that will best meet the needs of all concerned 
groups. The four areasof a needs assef^sment includethe 
following: 

• examine both present and future student 
needs; 

• explore teachers' perceptions of necessary 
change(s); 

• invite community members to express views 
of what a district's social studies program 
siiould include; and 

• solicit various interest groups for their ideas.! 

A Rationale 

A rationale gives focus, coherence and justification for 
devising a curriculum plan. The unpredictable flow of 



educational funding at local, state and national levels 
creates uncertainty at best and, at worst, a struggle for 
limited funds. The "back-to-basics" point of view per- 
ceives social studies within very narrow limits; that lim- 
ited frame of reference can thwart the increasingly broad 
outlook that the discipline demands. Schools, and social 
studies programs in particular, become battleground s on 
which conununity groups clash over fundamental val- 
ues. 

A courageous, clearly written rationale will help 
strengthen the district's hand in arguing for diversity, 
equal representation of ideas and a global perspective. 
Ill-deflned sodal studies programs are easy targets for 
special interest groups seeking to use the schools to 
promote their particularcause or viewpoint. Curriculum 
designers must defend their position that discussing 
controversial issues and studying different viewpoints 
are central to social studies. 

The accompanying questionnaire, "Sample Ra- 
tionale Evaluation," and its "Small Group Ranking of 
Statements" chart (see pages 6 and 7) vrill assist the 
committee in oiganizing its thoughts for a rationale. But 
it may be useful in other ways as well, such as rekindling 
philosophical discussions among all K-12 social studies 
teachers. Teachers ask for well-defend<>d concept 
argunrkents from their students and should demand the 
same from themselves. 

The curricul um development process hasbegu n . 
The committee has evaluated the existing curriculum, 
assessed needs and develo]:>ed a rationale. Now local 
social studies goals, objectives and themes can be 
established.* 



(Sample Rationale Evaluation and 
Small Group Ranking of Statements 
appear on pages 6 and 7.) 
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Sample Rationale Evaluation 

1 . Rank the position from 1 to 6 in order of preference in the spaces provided in the left column. 

2. Witha snnallgroupof 5 to 7individiials(colleagues,parentsorstudent5), combine theindividual rankingson the 
following grid (pag? 7) and add the total for each statement. 

3. Discuss statementsabout which there isagreement and disagreen^t. Can theareasof disagreement be resolved? 

4. Use the areas of ag^^ement to help construct a rationale for your social studies program. 

(a) The main purpose of social studies in the school curriculum is io help develop a just and humane society. 

It aims to produce students who act intelligently in addressing social problems and who become active 
workers for social justice in the context of democratic values. 

(b) The main purpose of the social studies in the school curriculum is to meet the ongoing needs of children 

and adolescents inahighly complex and rapidly changing society. The social studiesprogram should aim 
to produce students with well-integrated personalities, strong self-concepts, and without undue anxiety 
and personal problems. 

— , — (c) The main purpose of the social studies in the school curriculum is to keep alive the nation's and the 
world's historical record. It aims to develop students who will master the best of what has been written 
and said in the various fields that comprise the social studies. 

(d ) The main purpose of the social stud ies in the school curriculum is to produce adults who are contributing 

members of society. It aims to develop individuals who become conscientious consumer-producers and 
law-abiding citizens. 

(c) The main purpose of the social studies in the school curriculum is the intellectual development of 

students. It aims to produce students who become independent learners, interested in studying human 
activities in more meaningful ways. 

(f) 



From A Guide To Curriculum Planning In Social Studies, 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 
1986. Used with permission. 
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Small Group Ranking of Statements 



Statement 


Individual Rankings 


Total 














a 
















b 
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From A Guide To Curriculum Planning In Social Studies, 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 
1986. Used with permission. 
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If a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be/ 
- Thomas Jefferson 




SOCIAL STUDIES GOALS 

The Essentials of the Social Studies 
NCSS Curriculum Guidelines 

KNOWLEDGE 

General Objectives 
Specific Objectives 
Organizing Content Knowledge 

THINKING 

Essential Skills for Social Studies 
Inductive Strategy 

VALUING 

Connecticut's Common Core of Learning 

Controversy 

PARTICIPATING 

Affective Objectives 
Civic Participation 

MAJOR THEMES 

Cause and Effect 
Citizenship 
Community 
Continuity and Change 
Cultural Pluralism 
Culture 
Equal Opportunity 
Freedom and Justice 
Government and Authority 
Human/Environmental Interaction 
Human Rights 
Independence/Interdependence 
Scarcity and Choice 
World Peace 
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Four principal goals arc essential to the field of social 
studies. Each raises a host of related issues which will 
affect how curriculum developers implement the goals in 
their programs. This chapter analyzes the four goals: 
knowledge, thinking, valuing and participating. The 
chapter also proposes unifying themes for the K*1 2 social 
studies progranrta 



SOCIAL STUDIES GOALS 

If the social studies field accepts Thomas Jefferson's ad- 
vice to "inform the people's discretion through instruc- 
tion/' an overall goal would bo to adequately Inform 
citizens to be capable decision makers and contributors to 
the enrichment of democracy. How can we best facilitate 
responsible and effective citizenship within democratic 
communities? Broadly construed, the question can be 
subdivided into four questions: 

• What knowledge should the effective citizen 
have? 

• What skills should the effective citizen pos- 
sess? 

• What values need the effective citizen hold? 

• How should the effective citizen participate in 
community life? 

The operative words in these open-ended ques- 
tions are knowledge, skills, values and participate. Honest 
and well-intfntioned people will have legitimately dif- 
ferent ways of answering them. Moreover, each of the 
four can be applied to a variety of social studies issues, 
such as the role of history and the various social science 
disciplines; the interdisciplinary aspects of the humani- 
ties, the sciences and the arts; the use of controversial 
issues; and the degree of student participation. When 
curriculum developersapply questionsabout knowledge, 
skills, valuesand participation, they need notbe reminded 
that a social shjdies curriculum is an unfinished agenda. 

In 1980, the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies agreed upon a slightly revised version of its earlier 
"essentials" for the field. This statement (pages 10-12,) is 
printed in its entirety to provide maximum exposure to 
curriculum develo()crs.a 



The Essentials 
of the Social Studies 



help prepare young people who can 
identify, understand and work to solve 
the problems that face our increasingly 
diverse nation and interdependent 
world . Organized according to a profes- 
sionally designed scope and sequence, 
such program?: 

1. Begin in preschool and continue 
throughout formal education and 
include a range of related electives 
at the secondary level. 

2. Foster individual and cultural 
identity. 

3. Include observation of and partici- 
pation in the school and community 
as part of the curriculum. 

4. Deal with critical issues and the 
world as it really is. 

5. Prepare students to make decisions 
based on American principles. 

6. Demand high standards of perfor- 
mance and measu re student success 
by means that require more than the 
memorization of information. 

7. Depend on innovative teachers 
broadly prepared in history, the 
humanities, the social sciences, 
educational theory and practice. 

8. Involve community members as re- 
sources for program development 
and student involvement. 

9. Lead to citizenship participation in 
public affairs. 

In 1979, the National Council 
for the Social Studies joined with eleven 
other professional associations to reaf- 
firm the value of a balanced education. 
We now enumerate the essentials of ex- 
emplary social studies programs. Such 
programs contribute not only to the de- 
velopment of students' capacity to read 
and compute, but also link knowledge 
and skills with an understanding of and 
commitment to democratic principles 
and their application. 



Citizen participation in public life is es- 
sential to the health of our denxKratic 
system. Effcctivesodat studies programs 



From "EssenHals of the Soda! Shjdics," 
NCSS Tool Kit (from ''EssenHals of EduciHon Statement/' 
1980). NaHonal Coundl for the Social Studlci, 1 988. 

Uacd with permiMton. 
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Knowledge 

Students need knowledge of the world 
atlargeand the world athand, the worlds 
of individuals and the world of institu- 
tions, the world past, the world present 
and future. An exemplary social studies 
curriculum links information presented 
in the classroom with experiences gained 
by students through social and civic ob- 
servation, analysis and participation. 

Classroom instruction which 
relates content to information drawn 
from the media and from experience 
focuses on the following areas of knowl- 
edge: 

Historyand culture of our nation and 
the world 

• Geography: physical, political, cul- 
tural and economic 

• Government: theories, systems, 
structures and processes 

• Economics: theories, systems, struc- 
tures and processes 

• Social institutions: the individual, 
the group, the community and the 
society 

• Intergroup and interpersonal rela- 
tionships 

• Worldwide relationships of all sorts 
between and anx)ng nations, races, 
cultures and institutions 

From this knowledge base, ex- 
emplary programs teach skills, concepts 
and generalizations that can help stu- 
dents understand the sweep of human 
affairs and ways of mana^ng conflict 
consistent with democratic procedures. 



Democratic Beliefs 

Fundamental beliefs drawn from the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
United States Constitution with its Bill 
of Rights form the basic principles of ou r 
democratic constitutional order. Exem- 
plary school programs do not indoctri- 
nate students to accept these ideas 
blindly, but present knowledge about 
their historical derivation and contem- 



porary application essential to under- 
standing our society and its institutions. 
Not only should suchideasbediscussed 
as they relate to the curriculum and to 
current affairs, they should also be mir- 
rored by teachers in their classrooms 
and embodied in the school's daily op- 
erations. 

Thesedemocraticbcliefsdepend 
upon such practicesas dueprocess, equal 
protection and civic participation, and 
are rooted in the concepts of: 

• Justice 

• Equality 

• Responsibility 

• Freedom 

• Diversity 

• Privacy 



Thinking Skills 

It is important that students connect 
knowledge with beliefs and action. To 
do that, thinking skillscan be developed 
through constant systematic practice 
throughout the years of formal school- 
ing. Fundamental to the goals of social 
studies education are those skills which 
help assure rational behavior in social 
settings. 

In addition to strengthening 
readingand computation, there isa wide 
variety of thinking skills essential to the 
social stud ies which can be grouped i nto 
four major categories: 

• DaU-Gathering Skills. Learning to: 
Acquire information by observation 
Locate information from a variety of 

sources 

Compile, organize and evaluate in- 
formation 
Extract and interpret information 
Communicate orally and in writing 

• Intellectual Skills. Learning to: 
Compare things, ideas, events and 

situationsonthebasisofsimilarities 
and differences 
Classify or group items in categories 
Ask appropriateand searching ques- 
tions 
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Draw conclusions or inferences from 
evidence 

Arrive at general ideas 

Make sensible predictions from gen- 
eralizations 

• Decision*Making Skills. Lesming 
to: 

Consider alternative solutions 
Consider the consequences of each 
solution 

Make decisions and justify them in 
relationship to democratic prin- 
ciples 

based on those decisions 

• Interpersonal Skills. Learning to: 
See things from the point of view of 

others 

Understand one's own beliefs, fccl- 
ings,abilitiesand shortcomingsand 
how they affect relations with oth- 
ers 

Use group generalizations without 
stereotyping and arbitrarily classi- 
fying individuals 

Recognize value in individuals dif- 
ferent from one's self and groups 
different from one's own 

Work effectively with others as a 
group member 

Give and receive constructive criti- 
cism 

Accept responsibility and respect the 
rights and property' of others 



Participation Skills 

As a civic participant, the individual 
uses the knowledge, beliefs and skills 
learned In the school, the social studies 
classroom, thecommunity and thcfamily 
as the basis for action. 

Connecting the classroom with 
the community provides many oppor- 
tunities for students to Icam the basic 
skills of participation, from observation 
to advocacy. To teach participation, 
social studies programs need to em- 
phasize the following kinds of skills: 

• Work effectively in groups - orga- 
nizing, planning, making decisions, 
taking action 



« Form coalitions of interest with other 
groups 

• Persuade, compromise, bargain 

• Practice patience and perseverance 
in working for one's goal 

• Develop experience in cross-cultural 
situations 



Civic Action 

Social studies programs which combine 
the acqussidon of knowledge and skills 
withanunderstandingof theapplication 
of democratic beliefs to life through 
practice at social participation represent 
an ideal professional standard. Work- 
ing to achieve that i'^cal is vital to the 
future of our society. However, even if 
excellent programs of social studies 
education were in place, there would 
often remain a missing element - the will 
to take part in public affairs. Formal 
education led by creative and humane 
teachers can provide the knowledge, the 
tools, the conrjTdtment for a thoughtful 
consideration of issues and can even 
stimulate the desire to be active. But to 
achieve full participation, our diverse 
society must value and model involve- 
ment to emphasize for young people the 
merit of taking part in public life.* 

From "Essentials of the Sodal Studies/' 
NCSS Tool Kit {from "EssenHals of Education Statement/' 
1980). National Coundl for the Sodal Studies, 1988. 

Used with permission. 



NCSS Curriculum Guidelines 

The NCSS "Curriculum Guidelines" (1980) can provide 
standards useful to curriculum developers before they 
consider knowledge, skills, values and participation 
separately. These arc designed to assist in the measure- 
ment of progranrisand to suggest competencies that should 
bo developed. Descriptive subheadings of the nine 
guidelines follow* 

• The social studies program should be directly 
related to the age, mahirity and concerns of 
students. 

• The social studies program should deal with 
the real social world. 
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• The social studies program should draw from 
currently valid knowledge representative of 
human experience, culture and beliefs. 

• Objectives should be thoughtfully selected 
and clearly stated in such form as to furnish 
direction to the program. 

• Learning activities should engage the student 
directly and actively in the learning process. 

• Strategiesofinstructionandleamingactivities 
should rely on a broad range of learning re- 
sources. 

• The social studies program must facilitate the 
organization of experience. 

• Evaluation should be useful, systematic, 
comprehensive and valid for the objectives of 
the program. 

• Social studies education should receive vig- 
orous support as a vital and responsible part 
of the school program.a 



KNOWLEDGE 

Thebasisofsocialstudiesis information. But information 
isone-dimensional,linear and fragmented unless learned 
within the context of a larger idea. Unlike isolated social 
studies facts, knowledge is useful since it shows rela- 
tionships between different pieces oi information. 
Knowledge is best related in theories and results from 
conceptualization and, as such, is the central goal for 
social studies. Wisdom applies information and 
knowledge to resolve human d ilemmas and create dreams. 
Social studies information, knowledge and wisdom ap- 
ply to three broad areas: United States studies, global 
studies and the social science disciplines. These broad 
areas are mentioned repeatedly in state and national 
guidelines for implementation at the Jocal level.a 



General Objectives 

Helpful guidelines enable curriculum developers and 
teachers to determine a local district's cognitive goals. In 
1978, theConnecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
(CAEP) cited the following goals in citizenship and social 
studies: 

• have knowledge of local, state and United 
States history; 

• have knowledge about the historical devel- 
opment and contributions of past and present 
civilizations; 

• know the main structure, function and pro- 



cesses of all levels of United States govern- 
ment; 

• have knowledge about the ideology and prac- 
tices of different political systems; 

• understand the nature of conflict among in- 
dividuals, groups and nations and evaluate 
alternative methods of resolving conflict; 

• recognize rights and liberties essential to a 
pluralistic society and how they are guaran- 
teed; 

• understand the duties and responsibilities of 
United States citizenship; 

• understand that political opfK)sition and 
special interest groups have a legitimate and 
important role in democratic society; 

• have knowledge about the economic systems 
and economic behavior; 

• have knowledge about the relationships be- 
tween human beings and their physical en- 
vironments and understand some of the con- 
sequences of their relationships; 

• haveknowledgoaboutsodalorganizationand 
relationshipsbetweenhumansand theirsocial 
environments and understand some of the 
consequences of these relationships; 

• have knowledge about "cultural universals/' 
such as needs for shelter, communication, 
family organization and religion, and recog- 
nize that needs are satisfied in different ways 
in various cultures; 

• recognize that culture defines beliefs, values 
and institutions, and influences behavior; and 

• demonstrate skill in locating, compiling and 
weighing the evidence and data necessary for 
clarifying issues and making decisions. 

Five years later CAEP conducted testing across 
the state and then published the results. Shortcomings in 
theteachingof social studies included thelackof a global 
perspective, as well as certain areas of United States 
studies and the social sciences. CAEP's 1983 recom- 
mendations included the following: 

• offer students a "global pcjcspective" when 
presenting content in all social studies disci- 
plines; 

• teach students about the U.S. political and 
economic systems, with greater emphasis on 
comparisons with other systems; 

• emphasize the personal relevance and mod- 
em-day implications of social studies con- 
cepts; and 

• incorporate geography throughout the social 
studies curriculum. 
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In 1987 NCSS issued the following position statenient 
on global education. 

The sodal studies should emphasize: 

• that the human experience is an increasingly 
globalized phenomenon in which people are 
constantly being influenced by transnational, 
cross-cultural, multiculti^ral and multiethnic 
interactions; 

• the variety of ac tors on the world stage; 

• that humankind is an integral part of the 
world environment; 

• the linkages between present social, political 
andccologicalrealities,andaltemativefutures; 
and 

• citizen participation in world affairs. 

A national report on global education from The 
Study Commission on Global Education made the fol- 
lowing additional recommendations in 1987: 



Two of the greatest changes affecting the nation 
today are: 

1, the increasing internationalization of the 
world, and 

2, the increasing diversification of this nation's 
population along racial, ethnic and cultural 
lines. 



4. States should support centers for developing 
curriculums on foreign cultures. 

Adapted from The UniUd Stat€$ 
Prepares for its Futun: 
CUM Perspectioes in Educntion, Global 
Perspectives in Education, Inc, 1937. 



Sodal Studies goals for the primary grades are 
substantially the same as those for sodal studies in gen- 
eral, but the context for achieving them is different. A 
major sodal studies goal for young children is develop- 
ing a positive self-concept. Another is to acquire knowl- 
edge and explore the multip".idty of cultures within so- 
ciety and the world. The concept of time is difficult for 
young learners, but they do need a sense of the past in 
order to understand their heritage. Spatial relationships 
are equally difficult but important to establish. 

Cognitive goals have been established for. all 
high school graduates in Connecticut's Common Core of 
Learning. Adopted by the State Board of Education in 
1987, the Common Core presents a broad array of out- 
comes for students in a variety of disciplines. Sodal 
studies curriculum developers will find the following 
spedfic student expectations in the Common Core: 

Each graduating social studies student should he 

able to: 



Curricula r areas need to emphasize: 

1. the interrelationship of physical, biological, 

economic and political systems; 
Z world civilizations as they relate to our own; 

3. the diversity of cultural patterns in the world 
and in the United States; and 

4. training in policy analysis of domestic and 
international issues. 

Recommendations include the following: 

1. Attheelemcntarytevel,studentsshould study 
a variety of cultures at home and abroad. 

2. Elementary students should become ac- 
quainted with at least two cultures, one of 
them non-European. 

3. High schools should offer contin ui ng study of 
the physical and cultural geography of the 
world. 



• recognize and analyze events, personalities, 
trendsandbeliefsthathaveshaped thchistoiy 
anri culture of Connecticut, the United States 
and the world; 

• demonstrate a knowledge of United States 
history and government and understand the 
duties, responsibilities and rights of United 
States dtizenship; 

• understand the basic concepts of economics; 

• analyze and compare the political and eco- 
nomic beliefs and systemsof the United States 
with those of other nations; 

• apply major concepts drawn from the disd- 
plines of history and the sodal sdences - 
anthropok>gy,economics,geography,lawand 
government, philosophy, political sdence, 
psychology and sodolpgy - to hypothetical 
and real situations; 

• demonstrate basic knowledge of world geog* 
raphy; 
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• apply critical thinking skills and knowledge 
from history and the sodal sciences to the 
decision-making process and the analysis of 
controversial issues in order to understant' 
the present and anticipate the future; 

• uiulerstand the roles played by various raciaU 
ethnic and religious groups in developing the 
nation's pluralistic sode^; and 

• appredatethemutualdependenceofallpeopfe 
in theworldand uixlcrstand that our lives are 
part of a global community joined by eco- 
nomic^ 30da\, cultural and civic concerns^ 



Specific Objectives 

Teachers and curriculum developers have a number of 
resources available for specific knowledge objectives. 
Some sources, such as the Illinois State Board of Educa- 
tion, list specific social studies objectives and activities. 
Other state curriculum publications provide specific 
cognitive objectives, questions and activities. Wisconsin's 
1986 Guide to Curriculum Planning in Social Studies is one 
such publication. 

Professional organizations are important con- 
tacts as well '^il^e Joint Council on Economic Education 
and the American Bar Association offer curriculum as^- 
sistance. Publications of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development and the Social Science Education 
Consortium in Boulder, CO, may be useful. The annual 
Northeast Regional Conference on the Social Studies, the 
Connecticut Council for the Sodal Studies, and college 
and university curriculum libraries can be of assistance. 
Outsidesocial studiesconsultantsmay beemployed« The 
ConnecticutSta teDepartment of Education'ssocial studies 
consultant also is available for assistance. Social Studies 
Update, published three times during the academic year 
out of the state consultants office, contains the latest 
curriculum resources and developments and teacher in- 
formation. (See also Appendix C^ Organizational Re- 
sources for Sodal Studies Education and Appendix D, 
Resources for Curriculum Planning.)* 



Organizing Content Knowledge 

In recent years, several areas within the sodal studies 
have created models for developing a fundamental 
knowledge base recommended for K-1 2 students. These 
knowledgebase models develop themesor concepts tha t 
can serve as guides for resource development, teacher 
planning and student assessment* 



History 

The Bradley Commission on History in Schools in 1988 
published Building a History Curriculum: Guidelines for 
TeachingHistoryin Schools,which identifiessix vital themes 
and narratives essential for organizing K-12 instruction 
in history. These themes, which follow, are used to 
organize topics for studying American history, western 
civilization and world history. 

Civilization, cultural diffusion and innovation. 
The evolution of iiunun skills and the means of 
exerting power over nature and people. The rise, 
interaction and decline of successive centers of 
such skills and power. The cultural flowering of 
major civilizations in the arts, literature and 
thought The roleof social, rcligiousand political 
patronage of the arts and learning. The impor- 
tance of (he dty in different eras and places. 
Human interaction with the environment The 
re] atk)nshtps among geography, technology and 
culhjre, and their effects on economic, social and 
political developments. The choices made pos- 
sible by climate, resources and location, and the 
effect of culture and human values on such 
choices. The gains and losses of technological 
change. Thecentral roleof agriculture. The effect 
ofdiseaseanddiseaseHghtingonplants,animals 
and human beings. 

Values, belief S/ political ideas and institutions. 
The origins and spread of influential religions 
and ideologies. The evolution of political and 
social institutions, at various stages of industrial 
and commercial development. The interplay 
among ideas, material conditions^ moral values 
and leadership, especially in the evolution of 
democratic societies. The tensions between the 
aspirations for freedom and security, for liberty 
and equality/fordistinctionand commonality, in 
human affairs. 

Conflict and cooperation. The many and vari- 
ous causes of war, and of approaches to peace- 
making and war prevention. Relations between 
domestic affairs and ways of dealing with the 
outside world. Contrasts between international 
conflict and cooperation, between isolation and 
interdependence. The consequences of war and 
peace for societies and their cultures. 
Comparative history of major developments. 
Thecharacteristicsof revolutionary, reactionary, 
and reform periods across time and place. Im- 
perialism, ancient and modem. Comparative 
instancesof slavery and emancipation, feudalism 
and centralization,human successes and failures. 
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of wisdom and folly. Comparative elites and 
aristocracies; thcrole of family, wcalthand merit. 
Patterns of social and political inleraction. The 
changing patterns of class, ethnic, racial and 
gender structures and relations. Immigration, 
migration and social mobility. The effects of 
schooling. The new pronunencc of women, mi- 
norities and the common people in the study of 
history and their relation to political power and 
influential elites. The characteristics of 
multicultural societies; forces for unity and dis- 
unity. 

From BuUding a Histaiy Curriadum: 
Cuidtlim for Ttaching lUstory in Schools. 
Bradley Commission on History in Schools, 1988. 
Used with permission of National Coundl for History in Sdiools, 
26915 Wcstwood Road, Suite B-l, Wcstlake, OH 44145. 



Geography 

In 1984, the Association of American Geographers and 
National Coundl for Geographic Education published 
Guidelines for Geographic Education, a document designed 
to organize geographical understanding around the five 
central themes that follow. 

Location: Position on the Earth's Sxurf ace. Ab- 
solute and relative location are two ways of de- 
scribing the position of places on the Earth's 
surface. In many instances, it is important to 
identify absolute locations as precise points on 
the Earth. The coordinates of latitude and lon- 
gitude are widely accepted and useful ways of 
portraying exact loca tions. Determining relative 
location - the position of one place with resp>ect 
to other important places - is equally significant. 
Place: Natural and Cultural Characteristics. All 
places on Earth have distinct natural and cultural 
characteristics that distinguish them from other 
places. The natural characteristics derive from 
geological, hydrological, atmospheric and bio- 
logical processes that produce land forms, water 
bodies, climate, soils, natural vegetation and 
animal life. Human ideasand actions also shape 
thecharactcrof places which vary in population, 
composition, settlement patterns, architecture, 
kinds of economic and recreational activities, 
and transportation and communication networks. 
One place may also differ from another in the 
beliefs of people who live there, by their lan- 
guages, and by their forms of economic, social 
and political organization. Taken together, the 
natural and human characteristics of places 



provide keys to identifying and interpreting 
simple and complex interrelations between 
people and their environments. 
Relationships Within Places: Humans and En- 
vironments. Allplaceson Earth have advantages 
and disadvantages for human settlement. High 
population densities have developed on flood 
plains, for example, where people could take 
advantage of level ground, fertile soils, water 
resources and opportunities for river transpor- 
tation. By contrast, population densities are 
usually low in deserts. Yet flood plains are 
periodically subjected to severe damage, and 
somedesert areas have been modified to support 
large population concentrations. People modify 
and adapt to natura' settings in wa>s that reveal 
cultural values, economic and political circum- 
stances and technological abilities. It is impor- 
tant to understand how such human-environ- 
meni relationships develop and what the conse- 
quences are for people and the environment. 
Movement: Humans Interacting on the Earth. 
Human beings are unevenly distributed across 
the face of the Earth. Some live on farms or in the 
country; others live in towns, villages or cities. 
Yet these people interact with each oflier; they 
travel from one place to another; communicate 
with each other; or reJy upon products, informa- 
tion or ideas that come from beyond their im- 
mediateenvironnrients. Themost visiblecvidcncc 
of the interaction of places are the transportation 
and communication lines that link different parts 
of a large country such as the United States, and 
interconnect virtually every part of the world. 
Interaction continues to change as transportation 
and communication technologies ch'^nge. 
Regions: HowTheyForm and Change. Thebasic 
unit of geographic study , the region, is any area 
that displays unity in terms of selected criteria. 
Regions show the extent of political power, such 
as nations, provinces, countries or cities. Yet 
there are almost countless ways to define 
meaningful regions, depending on the issues 
and problems being considered. Some regions 
are defined by a single characteristic, such as 
their governmental unit, language group or type 
of landforms; others by the interplay of many 
complex features. The idea of regions is used as 
a tool to examine, define, describe, explain and 
analyze the human and natural environments. 
Thus, regions are convenient and manageable 
units upon which to build one's knowledge of 
the world. They provide a context for studying 
events in the past and present, and they can be 
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used as an intermediate step between one's 
knowledge of localities and the entire planet. 
Region is a way of organizing geographic infor- 
mation. 

From Cutdilifus for Ctographic Education, 
AModaUon of American Geographers and Nttional 
Coundl for Geographic Education, 1984. 

Used %vith permission. 



Civic Education 

In CIVITAS: A Framework forCtvicEducation^puhWshcd in 
1991 by the Center for Civic Education, three goals were 
outlined inordcr to promote the acquisitionof knowledge 
and partidpationinourconstitutional democracy. These 
goals, which are used to develop resource materials for 
study in the political process, follow. 

Civic Virtue. To foster among ci tizens t he dc vel- 
opment of those civic dispositions and commit- 
ments to fundamental values and principles re- 
quired forcompetentand responsiblecitizcnship. 
Civic Participation, To develop among citizens 
the participatory skills required to monitor and 
influence the formulation, implementation, ad- 
judication and enforcement of public policy, as 
well as to participate in voluntary efforts tosolvc 
neighborhood and community problems. 
Civic Knowledge and Intellectual Skills, To 
provide citizens the knowledge and intellectual 
skills required to monitor and influence the for- 
mulation, implementation, adjudication and 
enforcement of public policy, as well as to par- 
ticipate in voluntary efforts to solve neighborhood 
and community problems. 



Economics 

In 1984, the Joint Council on Economic Education pub- 
lished the Master Curriculum Guide in Economics: A 
Fratftework for Teaching the Basic Concepts, Twenty-two 
economics concepts were identified as being essential for 
student economicliteracy. These concepts, which follow, 
arc now used extensively in most economics^ related cur- 
riculum materials available to schools. 

Fundamental (Economic Concepts 

• licarcity 

• opportunity, cost and trade-offs 

• productivity 

• economic systems 



• economic instit\itions and incentives 

• exchange, money and interdependence 
Microeconomic Concepts 

• nnarkcts and prices 

• supply and demand 

• competition and market structure 

• income distribution 

• market failures 

• the role of government 
Macroeconomic Concepts 

• gross national product 

• aggregate supply 

• aggregate demand 

• unemployment 

• inflation and deflation 

• monetary policy 

• fiscal policy 
International Economic Concepts 

• absolute and comparative advantages 
and barriers to trade 

• balance of payments and exchange 
rates 

• international aspects of growth and 
stability^ 

From Masler Curriculum Guide m Economics: 
A framework for Ttachmg the Uasic Concepts, 
Jolnl Council on Economic Education, 1984. 

Used with permission. 



THINKING 

Thinking is the most fundamental of all social studies 
skills. It is a process for problem solving, decision making 
and conceptualizing. Critical thinking skills distinguish 
between vefifiable facts and value claims, determine the 
credibility of a source, detect bias and dctennine the 
strength of an argument. Creative thinking skills deal 
with inventiveness, insightfulncss and originality. 
Thinking skills relate to understanding time and spatial 
relationships by analyzing and interpreting history, the 
social sciences and the humanities. ITiinking calls for an 
integrated skills network which includes all levels of 
Bloom's taxonomy. 

Connecticut's Common Core of Learning (19H7) sets 
a standard to which curriculum developers might relate 
content and skills. It does so for social studies witli these 
words: "apply critical thinking skills and knowledge 
from history and the social sciences to the decision- 
making process and the a nalysi s of controversial issu cs i n 
order to understand the prescntandanticipatethe future/' 
Skills and competencies applicable to all disciplines ~ 
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including reading, writings speakings listening; viewing 
and quantitative skills - are in the Common Core. These 
areas will help to provide the critical intellectual founda- 
tions for broader acquisition of knowledge. 

The 1989 report of the NCSSTask Force on Scope 
and Sequence presents a revised sequential development 
of essential skills for systematic instruction and practice. 
These skills^ which are reprinted with the permission of 
NCSS, appear on pages 19-22.B 

Inductive Strategy 

Recommendations for skill development from the 1982- 
83 Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress tests 
reinforce the importanceof teaching problem sol vingand 
logical analysis. They also emphasize the importance of 
teaching cause and effect, interpretation over recitation, 
and interpretive reading skills for graphs, charts and 
tables. Thinking skills may be taught inductively or 
deductively, as a new skill or to practice ones previously 
taught. The fol lowing f i ve-step process from Beyer (1987) 
illustrates an inductive strategy for Introducing a think- 
ing skill: 

Stepl Introduce the Skill 

• State that learning the skill is today's 
objective. 

• Give the skill a label or name. 

• Give synonyms for the skill label. 

• State a tentative or working definition. 

• State ways the skill has been used : 

- in shident's personal experiences, 

- in school activities, 
-in this course. 

• Explain why the skill is useful and worth 
learning. 



Step 2 Execute the Skill 

• Students use the skill (as best one can) to 
accomplish a task. 

• Work in pairs, triads or groups. 

• Use subject matter familiar to students 
and appropriate to course (or, if neces- 
sary, from students' experience). 

Step 3 Reflect on What was Done 

• Students report what went on in their 
heads as they engaged in the skill. 

• Identify the steps or rules used and se- 
quence of each. 

• Clarify the procedure and any criteria 
used. 

• Focus on the skill and its attributes. 
Step 4 Apply the Skill to New Data 

• Students use what has been discussed 
about the skill to complete a second task. 

• Work in pairs, triads or groups. 

• Use subject matter appropriate to the 
course but in the same structure and 
media as in Step 2. 

Step 5 Review the Skill 

• Students report .vhat they did in their 
heads as they applied the skill. 

• Review the stepsorproceduresthat seem 
to constitute the skill. 

• Review the rules that direct use of the 
skill as well as when it is to be used. 

• State therelationshipofthisskili toother 
skills. 

• Review or revise the skill definition. 

• State where the skill can be used In per- 
sonal orout-of-school situations.! 

From Praclicai Siratigies for the TiiKhing of Thinking. 
Beyer, Banry K. Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc, 1987. Used with permission. 
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Essential Skills For Social Studies - NCSS 



I. Skills Related To Acquiring Information 
A. Reading Sldllt 



K-3 

3 
1 



3 
4 



3 
3 



4 

3 



3 
3 



3 
3 



4 

3 



Note - Numben tt left relate to 
lecomimnded cmphacis m follows: 
1, oilnlmum/none; 2, aofne; 3, major; 
an(i4,intenw. 



4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


1. Comprehension 


4 


3 


1 


• Read to get literal meaning 


4 


3 


2 


• Use chapter and section headings, topic sentences and summary 








sentences to select main ideas 


4 


4 


2 


• Differentiate main and subordinate ideas 


3 


3 


3 


• Select passages that are pertinent to the topic studied 


2 


3 


4 


• Interpret what is read by drawing inferences 


2 


3 


4 


• Detect cause and effect relationships 


2 


3 


4 


• Distinguish between the fact and opinion; recognize propaganda 


2 


3 


4 


• Recognize author bias 


3 


3 


2 


• Use picture clues and picture captions to aid comprehension 


2 


3 


4 


• Use literature to enrich meaning 


2 


4 


4 


• Read for a variety of purposes: critically, analytically, to predict 








outcomes, to answer a question, to form an opinion, to skim for facts 


2 


3 


4 


• Read various forms of printed material: books, magazines, news- 








papers, directories, schedules, journals 



2* Vocabulary 

• Use usual word attack skills: sight recognition, phonetic analysis, 
structural analysis 

• Use context clues to gain meaning 

• Use appropriate sources to gain meaning of essential terms and 
vocabulary: glossary, dictionary, text, word lists 

• Recognize and understand an increasing number of social studies 
terms 

3. Rate of Reading 

• Adjust speed of reading to suit purpose 

• Adjust rate of reading to difficulty of the material 



Study Skills 

1« Find information 

1 3 2 2 • Usevariouspartsofabookdndex, table of contents, elc.) 

13 2 1 • Use key words, letters Oi\ volumes, index and cross references to 

find information 

1 2 2 3 • Evaluate sources of information -print, visual, electronic 

1 2 3 3 • Use appropriate source of informaUon 

1 2 3 3 • Use the community as a resource 

2. Arrange Information In Usable Forms 

1 2 3 3 • Make outline of topic 

1 2 3 3 • Prepare summaries 

1 2 3 2 • Make Hmclines 

1 2 3 3 • Take notes 

1 2 3 3 • Keep records 

(con^linued) 
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K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 






1 


2 


3 


3 




• Use italics, marginal notes and footnotes 


4 


3 


2 


2 




• Listen for information 


4 


3 


3 


2 




• Follow directions 


1 


2 


3 


4 




• Write reports and research papers 


1 


2 


3 


4 




• Prepare a bibliography 




C. 


Reference and Information Search Skills 










1. 


The Library 


2 


2 


3 


3 




• Use card catalog to locate books 


1 


2 


3 


3 




• Use Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature and other indexes 


1 


2 


3 


3 




• Use COMC ATS (Compu ter Ca talog Service) 


1 


2 


2 


2 




• Use public library telephone information service 










2. 


Special Rctcrcnccf 


1 


1 


2 


3 




• Almanacs 


2 


4 


2 


1 




• Encyclopedias 


L 


4 


2 


1 




• Dictionary 


1 


3 


2 


2 




* Indexes 


1 


1 


2 


3 




• Government publications 


1 


1 


2 


3 




• Microfiche 


1 


2 


3 


3 




• Periodicals 


2 


2 


L 






• iNcws sourcesi newspapers, news magazines, j v, raaio, viaeo- 












tapes, artifacts 










3. 


Maps, Globes, Graphics 


1 


4 


3 


2 




• Orient a map and note directions 


1 


3 


4 


2 




• Locate places on map and globe 


1 


2 


3 


2 




• Use scale and compute distances 


1 
1 


L 


3 


4 




• Interpret map symbols and visualize what they mean 


1 


2 


2 


2 




• Compare maps and make inferences 


1 


1 


3 


3 




• Express relative location 


1 


2 


3 


4 




• Interpret graphs 


1 


2 


3 


4 




• Detect bias in visual material 


1 
1 




3 


4 




• Interpret social and political messages of cartoons 


1 


2 


3 


4 




• Interpret history through artifacts 










4. 


Community Resources 


1 


2 


3 


3 




• Use sources of information in the community 


1 


2 


3 


3 




• Conduct interviews of indi viduals in the community 


1 


2 


3 


3 




• Use conrununity newspapers 




U. 


Technical Slcills Unique to Electronic Devices 










1. 


Computer 


1 
1 




3 


3 




• Operate a computer using prepared instructional or reference 












programs 


1 


2 


3 


3 




• Operate a computer to enter and retrieve information gathered 












from a variety of sources 










2. 


Telephone and Television Information Networks 


1 


2 


2 


2 




• Ability to access information through networks 












(continued) 
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n. Skills Related To Oiganizing And Using Inf onnation 
A. Thinking Skilb 



K-3 

1 
1 
2 
2 



4^ 

2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
2 

2 

2 

2 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
1 
4 



7J9 

3 

3 

3 

3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 



3 
3 

2 
3 
3 



3 
2 
3 
2 
4 



3 
2 



10-12 

3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 

4 

4 



3 
3 

2 
4 
4 



3 
2 
3 
3 
4 



3 
3 



1. Classify Inf onnation 

• Identify relevant factual material 

• Sense relationship between items of factual information 

• Group data in categories according to appropriate criteria 

• Place in proper sequence: 

(1) order of occurrence 

(2) order of importance 

• Place data in tabular form: charts, graphs, illustrations 

2. Interpret Information 

• State relationships between categories of information 

• Note cause and effect relationsliips 

• Draw inferences from factual material 

• Predict likely outcomes based on factual information 

• Recognize the value dimension of interpreting factual material 

• Recognize instances in which more than one interpretation of 
factual material is valid 

3. Analyze Infonnation 

• Form a simple oi^ganization of key ideas related to a topic 

• Separate a topic into major components according to appropriate 
criteria 

• Examine critically relationships between and among elements of a 
topic 

• Detect bias in data presented in various forms: graphics, tabular, 
visual, print 

• Compare and contrast credibility of differing accounts of the same 
event 

4. Summarize Infonnation 

• Extract significant ideas from supporting, illustrative details 

• Combine critical concepts into a statement of conclusions based on 
information 

■ Restate major ideas of a complex topic in concise form 

• Form opinion based on critical examinationof relevant information 

• State hypotheses for further study 

5. Synthesize Infonnation 

• Propose a new plan of operation, create a new system, or devise a 
futuristic scheme based on available information 

• Reinterpret events in terms of what might have happened, and show 
the likely effects on subsequent events 

• Present visually (chart, graph, diagram, model, etc.) information 
extracted from print 

• Prepare a research paper that requires a creative solution to a 
problem 

• Communicate orally and in writing 

6. Evaluate Information 

• Determine whether or not the information is pertinent to the topic 

• Estimate the adequacy of the information 

(continued) 
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K.3 

1 



3 
3 
3 



3 
4 



4-6 
1 



3 
3 
3 



3 
3 



7-9 
2 



10-U 

3 



D. Dedsioii'Making Skills 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



1 
2 
1 



C Metacognitive Skills 



3 
3 



4 
4 



Test the validity of the infoimation, using such criteria as source, 
objectivity, technical correctness, currency 



Identify a situation in which a decision is required 
Secure needed factual information relevant to making the decision 
Recognize the values implicit in the situation and the issues that 
flow from them 

Identify alternative courses of action and predict likely conse- 
quences of each 

Make decision based on the data obtained 
Take action to implement the decision 



• Select an appropriate strategy to solve a problem 

• Self-monitor one's thinking process 



m. Skills Related To Interpersonal Relationships and Social Participation 
A. Personal Skills 



K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 




1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


1 


2 


3 


3 


• 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


1 


2 


3 


3 


• 




B. 


Group Interaction Skills 




1 


2 


2 


3 


• 


3 


3 


3 


3 


• 


3 


3 


3 


3 


• 


3 


3 


3 


3 


• 


1 


2 


3 


3 


• 


2 


2 


3 


3 


• 




C. 


Social aiul Political Participation 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 



Express personal convictions 

Conrimunicate own beliefs, feelings and convictions 

Adjust own behavior to fit the dynamics of various groups and 

situations 

Recognize the mutual relationship between human l)eings in satis- 
fying one another's needs 



Contribute to the development of a supportive climate in groups 
Participate in making rules and guidelines for group life 
Serve as a leader or follower 
Assist in setting goals for the group 

Participate in delegating duties, organizing, planning, making 
decisions and taking action in a group setting 
Participate in persuading, compromising, debating and negotiat- 
ing in the resolution of conflicts and differences 



Keep informed on issues that affect society 

Identify situations in which social action is required 

Work individually or with others to decide on an appropriate 

course of action 

Work to influence those In positions of social power lo strive for 
extensions of freedom, social justice and human rights 
Accept and fulfill social responsibilitiesaisociated with citizenship 
in a free society* 

From "£M«t^tlal SkUU for SocUl Shidios." 
NGSS Talk Force on Scopo and Sequence, 1989. 

UmkI wi\h poinisslon. 
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VALUING 

The prindples of democracy serve as the organizing 
values for social studies teaching and learning. Curricu- 
lum developers need to protect the sanctity of the class- 
room as the locale for the free exchange of ideas. As in the 
Ghanaian ''palaver hut" and the Agora (the market place 
of the Athenian dty state) classroom learning is maxi- 
ntized by an individual's need to know. And values are 
tobestudied within time and spatial perspectives, cultural 
content and contemporary relevanceji 



Connecticut's Common Core of Learning 

Cormectkufs Common Core of Learning identifies values that 
should be applied to specific subject matter. It states the 
importance of understanding roles played by various 
racial, ethnic and religious groups in developing the 
nation's pliu'alistic society. Moreover, graduating social 
studies students should appreciate the importance of a 
mutual interdependence of all people in the world. The 
Common Core includes the following attributes and atti- 
tudes for the social studies curriculum: 

Poiitivc ScU*Concept As part of education in 
Grades K-12, each student should be able to: 

• appreciate his/her worth as a unique 
and capable individual and exhibit self- 
esteem; 

• develop a sense of personal effective- 
ness and a belief in his/her ability to 
shape his/her future; 

• develop an understanding of his/her 
strengths and weaknesses and the abil- 
ity to maximize strengths and rectify or 
compensate for weaknesses. 

Motivation and Persistence. As part of educa- 
tion in Grades K-12, each student should be able to: 

• experience the pride of accomplishment 
that results from hard work and persis- 
tence; 

• act through a desire to succeed rather 
than a fear of failure, while recognizing 
that failure is a jxirt of everyone's expe- 
rience; 

• strive toward and take the risks neces- 
sary for accomplishing tasks and fulfill- 
ing personal ambitions. 



Responsibility and Self'-Reliance. As part of 
education in Grades K-12, each student should be able to: 

• assume the primary responsibility for 
identifyinghis/herneeidsand setting 
reasonable goals; 

• initiate actions and assume responsi- 
bility for the consequences of those 
actions; 

• demonstrate dependability; 

• demonstrate self-control. 

Intellectual Curiosity. As part of education in 
Grades K-12, each student should be able to: 

• demonstrate a questioning attitude, 
open-mindedness and curiosity; 

• demonstrate independence of 
thought necessary for leadership and 
creativity; 

• pursue lifelong learning. 

Interpersonal Relations. As part of education in 
Grades K-12, each student should be able to: 

• develop productive and satisfying 
relationships with others based upon 
mutual respect; 

• develop a sensitivity to and an un- 
derstanding of the needs, opinions, 
concerns and customs of others; 

• participate actively in reaching group 
decisions; 

• appreciate the roles and responsibili- 
ties of parents, children and families. 



Sense of Community. As part of education in 
Grades K-12, each student should be able to: 

• develop a sense of belonging to a 
group larger than friends, family and 
co-workers; 

• develop an understanding of the im- 
portance of each individual to the 
improvement of the quality of life for 
all in the community; 

• examine and assess the values, stan- 
dards and traditions of the commu- 
nity; 

• understand and appreciate his/her 
own historical and ethnic heritage, as 
well as that of others represented 
within the larger community. 
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Moral and Ethical Values* As part of education 
in Grades each student should be able to: 

• recognize the necessity for moral and 
ethical conduct in a society; 

• recognize that values affect choices 
and conflicts; 

• develop personal criteria for making 
informed moral judgments and ethi- 
cal decisions.^ 



Controversy 

Values raise the issue of controversy. Controversial 
issues and studying different viewpoints are essential to 
social studies. The uneven evolution of social studies 
during this century speaks for itself, and the future prom- 
ises more of the same. 

The 1974 NCSS Position Statement on the Free- 
dom to Teach and the Freedom to Learn declares: 

Ultimately, freedom to teachand to learn 
will exist only if a continuing effort is 
made to educate all Americans regard- 
ing these important freedoms. Profes- 
sional educators must set an example in 
their communities that illustrates their 
respect for schools and classrooms as a 
free marketplace of ideas as well as an 
appreciation for the concerns of parents 
and other members of the community 
who legitimately disagree. By showing 
our faith as educators in the clash of 
opposing viewpoints, we can hope to 
achieve a society that functions accord- 
ing to this precept. 

The Connecticu t State Board of Education's 1 978 
policy statement, 'Teaching About Controversial Issues," 
begins: "Learning to deal with controversial issuesisone 
of the basic competencies all students should acquire" 
(sec Appendix E), Subjects or questions which evoke 
significantly different opinions due to differing value 
systems are to be expected. Teachers should assist stu- 
dents to identify and evaluate relevant information and 
to make independent judgments. 

The State Board further declared that academic 
freedom "is the freedom to teach and to learn," but that 
wi t h freedom comes rcspon sibi H ty . Because public school s 
arc a public trust, access to ideas and opportunities to 
consider materials may not bo defined by the interests of 
a single viewpoint. Schools should teach fiou; to think, not 
what to think, and that studying an idea does not mean 
endorsement of the idea. Classrooms are forums for 
inquiry, not for indoctrination. Tt^cState Board declared 



that local school boards should develop and make avail- 
able their own written policies which support the state's 
concept of teaching about controversial issues.^ 

PARTICIPATING 

Students can demonstrate that they have learned the 
essentials of social studies through various forms of 
participation. Affective objectivescan be evaluated in the 
classroom forum, such as those agreed upon by the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (N AEP) in 
its second assessment of citizenship and social studies in 
1974. The NAEP affective objectives follow: 

• Expresses awareness of some of the beliefs 
and values expressed by people and recognizes 
that the conditions, timesand placesin which 
people live influence their beliefs, values and 
behaviors. 

• Developsthe human relationsskills necessary 
to communicate and work with others. 

• Und er sta nd s ways i n which b>el ief s a nd val ues 
arc transmitted in various cultures. 

• Examines own t>eliefs and values and the 
interrelationships betwccnand among beliefs, 
values and behavior, 

• Expresses awareness of thecharactcristicsthat 
give one identity. 

• Expresses awareness of one's goals (aspira- 
tions), the goal s of the groups with which one 
identifies and the fit between those goals, 

• Expresses awareness of the relatwe strengths 
of oneself and the groups with which one 
identifies and recognizes the societal barriers 
to full development that may exist, 

• Assesses the extent to which one has control 
over the setting and achievement of personal 
goalsinlightof what one knowsaboutoneself, 
the groups with which one identifies and the 
societal barriers to full development. 

• Suggests ways of maximizing one's effective- 
ness. 

• Displays an awareness of a quality of human 
lifeand an interest in ways in which the quality 
can be improved. 

• Explains and supports rights and freedoms 
important in human development. 

• Participates in family, school and community 
life on the basis of rational decisions involving 
one'so wn valuesand the conflict among these 
values.! 

From Social Studies Objectives, 2nd Assessment. 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1974. 
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Civic Participation 

In CIVrrAS: A Frametvork for Civic Education (Center for 
Civic Education, 1991), the following conimentaiy on 
civic participation is available: 

The ultimate goal of civic education is 
the widespread participation in the 
governance of the groups to which they 
belong by citizens who are knowledge- 
able, competent and committed to the 
realization of the fundamental values 
and principles of our constitutional de- 
mocracy. The focus of civic education 
form the earliest grade levels should be 
to prepare students to take part in in the 
governance of groups beginning with 
their classes, schools and social groups 
and then, at appropriate levels, dealing 
with formal political institutions and 
processes. By theendofsecondaryschool 
this education should have culminated 
specifically in the development among 
students of knowledge, skills and moral 
commitments required for responsible 
participation in monitoring and influ- 
encing public policy. 

To be consistent with the values 
and principles of constitutional democ- 
racy, the student's decision to participate 
mustbefreelymade. Itistypicalof some 
authoritarian ^sterns to demand par- 
ticipation in order to 'legitimize" U^eir 
powersand to penalize those whodo not 
vote or adheie in other ways to their 
notions of the proper role of the subject. 
Aconstitutionaldemocracy,ontheother 
hand, must rely upon education and 
example to inspire participation, a task 
which clearly indicates tl^e importance 
of the civic mission of our schools. In- 
structional programs based upon a civic 
education curriculum frameworkshould 
inspire among students a commitment 
to participate in governance by: 

• providingtheknowledgqand 
skills nK]uired to participate 
effectively; 

• providing practical experi- 
ence in participation de- 
signed to foster among stu- 
dents a sense of competence 
and efficacy; and 



the development of an un- 
derstanding of the impor- 
tance of citizen participation. 

Adapted with permission, OVfTAS: A 
Framework for Chic EducMtkm, p. 39. 
Copyright Center for Qvic Education, 1991. 



Effective social participation within the school, 
family and community is the long-term goal for a social 
studies education. While districts may choose to articu- 
late this goal, they should provide as many opportunities 
aspossible for students to experience democracy in action. 
Possibilities range from in-school interviews with com- 
munity business figures, environmental experts and 
elected representatives to witnessing town meetings, 
lobbying at the state capitol or investigating an issue 
within the conm\unity.B 



MAJOR THEMES 

Today, many K-12 social studies teachers seek greater 
thematic unity, continuity and focus within the field. 
They feel the impact of the burgeoning information ex- 
plosion upon social studies. They must ''cover" in- 
creasingly larger amounts of material. Themes - which 
are more widely applicable organizing ideas than grade- 
level concepts such as imperialism, rebellion and trans- 
portation - can help provide the necessary intellectual 
continuity. They are the ideas we hope students will 
remember long afterward. The following major themes 
are proposed to unify and focus social studies teaching.! 



Cause and Effect 

All acts and events have causes and effects, but many 
times the consequences are unintentional. Social studies 
content, ranging from the multiple aspects of histoiy to 
the interrelationship among the social sciences, rarely 
encounters examples of simple causation. Reliable cases 
ofpredictabilityareaffectcd by social,economic, political 
or psychological factors. For example, causes of chattel 
slavery, theCivil War, World War I and the Holocaust are 
multifacetedji 



Citizenship 

Citizenship is one of the principal goals for social studies. 
It involves the rights and responsibilities of a nation such 
as ours. Knowledge, skills, values and participation 
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involving citizenship need to be raised when studying 
our own nation within the context of the global commu- 
nity. Exannplesofrelevantquestionsindudethefollowing: 
What trad itions perpehiate the most effective qualities of 
good citizenship? Howhascultural diversity affected the 
quality of citizenship in this republic over the years?! 



belief systems - artifacts such as tools, uten^ls, works of 
art and machinery. They learn how matwial and 
nonmaterial culture come together to serve humart need, 
and they can do so with less likelihood of judgn^nt or 
superiority than when studying comparative pa/tical 
systems.^ 



Commmiity 

A community provides an identity, value structure, eco- 
nomic base and common governance for a group of 
people. Families, schools, jobs, places of worship, race 
and language help to mold dose-knit relationships. For 
example, questions will arise about what criteria apply 
equally to suchdif ferent conununities as a nuclear fanuly, 
sports team, town or the United Nationsji 



Continuity and Change 

Constants and variables interact to shape the lives of 
individuals, groups and national entities. All cultures 
maintain certain essential aspects of continuity. The pace 
of change, however, can range from slow and methodical 
to rapid. Discussionsatallgradelevels willdepend upon 
the inherent conflicts which arisebetwcen continuity and 
change. For example, social studies students need to 
understand that peoples, events and ideas will constantly 
evolve and interact to affect each others 



Cultural Pluralism 

Cultural pluralism, the concept of people with differing 
values, traditions and languages living side-by-side, is a 
reality in this country. Each culture contributes its tradi- 
tions, perspectives and beliefs to the whole society. For 
example, a rich United States heritage is expressed, de- 
fined and reinforced in this nation's differing music, 
literature and food. This diversity is a miaocosm of the 
global community.! 



Culture 

Every human society has par ticular patterns of behaviors 
and beliefs that make up its culture and comprise the 
content of social studies. Students learn to recognize 
examples of nonmaterial culture: indigenous customs, 
social institutions, attitudes and language. Theyalsosce 
and touch the material culture which arises from the 



Equal Opportunity 

Equal opportunity is one of the goals of a democratic 
system; the chance for individuals and groups to effec- 
tively function in society regard less of race, gender, belief 
or color. Sodal studies students need to understand the 
historical significance of these principles in order to be 
able to test and revise their attitudes. For example, 
students can evaluate the extent to which racism, sexism, 
bigotry, stereotyping and blind stubbornness might 
persist.! 



Freedom and Justice 

Freedom and justice are enjoyed by d tizens of the United 
States. These include the freedoms to believe, think and 
act as individuals; the freedoms of religion, press, speech, 
assembly and petition; as well as the freedoms of inquiry, 
criticism and to receive a public education. Social studies 
is an academic field where vigilance should be encour- 
aged to protect "equal justice under the law/'! 



Govermnent and Authority 

Governments are established to provide security and 
essential public services. Authority is legitimate power. 
Our federal democratic republic, guaranteed by a written 
constitution, succeeds or fails according to the elected 
representati ves» How well social studies students shoul- 
der those future responsibilities may depend upon chal- 
lenges afforded them in class ji 



Htunan/Environmental Interaction 

The relationship of humans to their physical environ- 
ments is critical to the quality of life. Social studies must 
provide the foundation for promoting responsible envi- 
ronmental attitudes and behaviors.! 
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Human Rights 

Human rights pertain to an individual, group, nation or 
all people universally, and they arise from normative 
standards of dviiity/ ethics and morality. Human rights 
raise many questions for social studies. For example, do 
human rights include the right to speak freely, to petition 
and to overthrow an unjust government?! 



Independence and Interdependence 

The conflict between a desire for independence and the 
reality of interdependence is a mixed blessing. The 
principle of specialization, cluracteristic of modem eco- 
nomic systems, inextricably binds nations together just as 
it does individuals, tmions and coiporations. Social 
studies discussions often will focus on this theme. For 
example, how independent and/or interdependent is a 
family witliin a community, town or stateTs 



Scarcity and Qtoice 

Ongoing conflict exists between unlimited economic needs 
md limited natural and human resources. Goods and 
services are limited by available resources, forcing indi- 
viduals and societies to continuously make choices. A 
balance must he struck between the concepts of scarcity 
and choice and those of sufficiency and sharing. Social 
studies students can deal with these economic questions 
at any grade level Ji 



World Peace 

The tree of peace is rooted in justice, bu t justice according 
to whom? Wide differences of opinion exist on how best 
to attain peace. Some advocate peace through military 
strength. Others prefer to remove the causes of conflict. 
Conflict resolution raises probing questions, questions 
which sodal studies students should continue to ask. 

This chapter has established the foundations 
upon which social studies professionals and administra- 
torscan devise or revise local goals related to knowledge, 
skills, values and partid]>ation. These themes may be 
applied to an individual social studies course or used to 
unifyanentiredistricfssodalstudiescurriculum* Chap- 



ter 3 contains a discussion of how such issues should be 
integrated into a K-12 scope and sequence.a 
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"Encounters over scope and sequence 
are the btittUfields on which educational 
decisiofu are fought and won or lost," 
- ThooiM L DynncMKi and Richard E. Gros» 




FIVE ALTERNATIVE OPTIONS 

Designing a Scope and Sequence 
Global Education 
NCSS 1983 Task Force Report 
Building a History Curriculum 
Charting a Course 

MAKING THE DECISION 

Student Intellectual Maturity 
Student Interest Levels 
Balance 
Continuity 
Importance 
Community Resources 
Teacher Resources 
Time Allotment 
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This chapter will discuss scope and sequence, or the 
range and order of sodal studies courses for a K-12 
curriculum Chapter 1 reviewed the earliest scope and 
sequence, one proposed in 1916 by the National Educa- 
tion Association. Many districts are likely tod iscover tha t 
their own secondary programs roughly resemble that 
earlier scope and sequence, with geography at Grade 7, 
United States history at Grades 8 and 11, civics at Grade 
9, European history at Grade 10 and problenu of democ- 
racy at Grade 12. Likewise, the general patterns of an 
''expanding horizons'" set for primaiy, elementary and 
intennediate grades articulated a few decades later still 
are widely accepted today. This chapter will present five 
alternatives to the traditional scope and sequence so that 
the local district either can initiate or alter its K-12 pro- 
gram in light of its new curriculum evaluation, needs 
assessment and goalsji 



FIVE ALTERNATIVE OPTIONS 

Virtually every school system in the country offers sodal 
studies. Whether by accident or design, the topics, skills 
and issues addressed in the K-12 social studiesexperience 
represent a range and order of subjects. When a district 
has allowed a program to evolve without a plan, i ts scope 
and sequence may make little sense. Scope and sequence 
frequently evolves from tradition - a K-6 textbook series, 
secondary school course textbooks and teacher expertise. 

The National Council for the Sodal Studies 
(NCSS) does not have a nationally defined or research- 
based scope and sequence, nor does Connecticut man- 
dateoneof itsown. Some would call fora single structure 
in order to unify the range and order of sodal studies 
throughout the state or nation. Few question the advan- 
tages for doing so on grounds of simplidty and unifor- 
mi^. Standardized assessment would be more effective 
with increased accountability. However, most profes- 
sionals reject a single scope and sequence for a variety of 
obvious reasons, not the least of which is the very sodal 
nature of the field described in earlier chapters. 

Academic and classroom professionals arc de- 
termined to come to more consensus. In December of 
1986, NCSS devoted its entire issue of Sodaf Education to 
viable alternatives for scope and sequence. The articles 
reflect the broad considerations involved in the debate 
about the optimum structure for teaching an intellectual 
field premised upon fostering democratic dtizenship. 
Thi3 guide draws material from that publication and the 
NCSS 1983 Task Force Report with its own proposal for 
scope and sequence, in order to provide local school 
districts with five options - the best available thinking on 
the subject. The first alternative is the "1983 Task Force 



Report" and revisions recoRunended in 1988 by the NCSS 
Ad Hoc Committee on Scope and Sequence. "Designing 
a Scopeand Sequence" and "Global Education" are mod- 
els two and three. 

A fourthaltemative, ahislory-centered approach, 
isoffered in both the California Department of Education's 
History- Sodal Science Framework (1988) and the Bradley 
CcHnmission's Building a History Curriculum: Guidelines 
for Teaching History in Schools (1988). A scope and se- 
quence design for the future - a fifth alternative - is 
sugg^ted in the 19S9 publication of the National Com- 
mission on Sodal Studies in the Schools,C/u]rtiR^a Course- 
Social Studies for the list Century. 

To repeat an adaptation of Shakespearean logic 
noted in theopeningartide in Social Education(fioy. /Dec. 
1986), "The problem. Dear Brutus, may not be in our 
scopeand sequences, but in our failure to stakeout clear 
and achievable goals for the school area called sodal 
studies." While local curriculum developers may find 
solace in ^ 'act that academic professionals themselves 
disagree Oii goals, they will recognize the importance of 
locally devised goals and the necessity to adapt them to 
local student n^s. 

The scope and sequence proposals have com- 
monly siiared goals. A local school districfssodal studies 
scope and sequence goals can be evaluated with the 
following criteria, usr-ng a scale from 1 (nonexistent) to 5 
(very clear): 

• a clear commitment to democratic values; 

• a need for students to know, take pride in 
and be able to call upon thdr historical roots; 

• a need for students to know the structure a nd 
function of thdr governing and economic 
institutions, and to be able to compare them 
to others; 

• a need to engage in more active civic par- 
tidpation; 

• a call for learning that commits students to 
active learning - sodal interaction; and 

• arccognition of other culturesand thevarylng 
values systems that exist throughout the 
world.* 



Designing A Scope And Sequence 

Proponents of the "Designing A Scope and Sequence" 
viewstate that, because education must bedefined within 
the con text of a particular sodety, education is responsible 
for maintaining cultural heritage. The field of sodal 
studies has the major integrative function of maintaining 
that heritage and improving the individual and scdety. 
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This can only be scoomptiihed effectively at the local 
level where the ma|ority of deciiiona about scope and 
sequence mutt be made. Under this proposal, the follow- 
ing major (hemes appear at each grade level, K-12 : 



cultural heritage 
global perspective 
politics/economics 
tradition and change 
social history 
spatial relationships 
social contracts 
technology 

peace/ interdependence 
citizenship 



The order for content in this model is less im- 
portant than itscurrency and accuracy. The social studies 
curriculum is organized in the following pattern: 

• Primary Grades (K-2): My Orientation to the 
World 

• Intermediate Grades (3-5): Expanding My 
World Horizons 

• Middle School Grades (6-8): Viewing the 
World from Different Perspectives 

• SecondaryGrades (9-12): Assuming Full Citi- 
zenship in a Changing Worlds 

Above UietnM and mocid from IDedlgning A Scope 
•nd SM)um<«/ SodM UiMUkm, October 19S9, pp. 38S-39B. 



Global Education 

Like tlic preceding alternative for a districts scope and 
sequence, suggestions for specific content by grade level 
in the global education curriculum are left to local plan- 



ners. Hiiscurriculum enlarges the vision and meaningof 
citizenship beyond the local community, state and nation 
to theglohal community. It isbased upon the reality that, 
because we live in an interdependent, multiboundar)' 
worlds current and future pr€k>lems no longer can be 
solved at a national level. And as citizens c f one of the 
most dominant world powers, the nation's young people 
should be prepared to deal with pluralism, interdepen- 
dence and change. The content for this design comes 
from history and the social sciences as well as the natural 
sciences, {oumalism and future studies. 

This curriculum plan islMseduponfouressential 
elements tluitateorganixed around fiveooneeptual themes 
and four persistent problem themes. These areas are 
outlined as follows: 

Elements 

• the study of systems 

• the study of human values 

• the study of persistent issues and prob- 
lems 

• the study of global history 

Conceptual Themes 

• interdependence 

• change 

• culture 

• scarcity 

• conflict 

Petsifflcnt Problem Themes 

• peace and security 

• national/international development 

• environmental problems 

• human rights 

The K-12 global education model is shown in 
Figure 1 on page Hm 
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K-12 GLOBAL EDUCATION MODEL 



Grade Conceptual Theme Persistent Problem Theme 

K All conceptual themes through 
socializailon and structural play 

1 Interdependence and scarcity Environmental problems 

2 Change and culture Development 

3 Conflict Peace and security 

4 Culture and interdependence Environmental problems 

5 Inlcrdependence^ conflict and Human rights 

scarcity 

6 Change, cul ture, conflict Development 

and interdependence 

Grade Content-Specific Study 

7 Global systems 

8 Human values 

9 Historical and global interdependence 

10 History of the United States and world 

1 1 Modem world 

1 2 contemporary global problems and 

issues/community participation 



Figure 1 



Adapted from "Social Studies within a 
Global Education/' Social Education, 
October 1989, pp. 399-403. 
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NCSS 19B3 Task Force Report 

The third alternative is baaed upon several assumptions. 
Critical thinking ia the ma|or outcome of sodal studies 
and, therefore, that essential skill will be central to each 
grade level. All subject matter will be considered within 
a global frame of reference. Al 1 teachers share the respon- 
sibility for extending and refining skills. The skills are to 
be taught and applied at all grade levels. And teachers 
will be actively sensitive to socialization as well as social 
criticism - the dual and often-contradictory thrust of 
social studies. These skills will ensure the necessary 
socialization of citizens while fostering the spark of sodal 
criticism which keeps freedom alive. 

This is the NCSS 1983 Task Force K-12 model: 

• Kindergarten: Awareness of self in a social 

setting 

• Grade 1: The individual in primary 

social groups: understand- 
ing school and family life 

• Grade 2: Meeting basic needs in 

nearby social groups: the 
community, the neighbor- 
hood 

• Grade 3: Sharing Earth-space with 

othere: the community 

• Grade 4: Human life in varied envi- 

ronments: the regbn 

• Grade 5: People of the Americas: the 

United States and its close 
neighbors 

•Grade 6: People and cultures: the 

eastern hemisphere 

• Grade 7: A changing world of many 

nations: global view 

• Grade B: Building a strong and free 

nation: United States 

• Grade 9: Systems that make a demo- 

cratic society work: law, jus- 
tice and economics 

• Grade 10; Origins of major cultures: a 

world history 

• Grade 11: The maturing of America: 

United States history 

• Grade 12: One-year course or courses 

required; sclection(s) to Ix? 
made from the following: 



1 . Issues and problems of modem society 

2. Introduction to the sodal sciences 

3. The arts in human society 

4. International area studies 

5. Social science electivesa 



Adapted from In Search of a Scope and Sequence 
for Sodal Studies/' Social Education, 
October 1989. pp. 380-382. 



Building A History Cuniculum 

The movement toward a history<:entered curriculum 

came in response to widespread concern over a perceived 

inadequacy ~ both in qua lity and quantity - of die history 

taught in Arnerican elementary and secondary classrooms. 

^\i\i!ty^Hisiory-SocktStudiesFram€UK}rk(Ca^^ 

and Building a Hislory Curriculum (Bradley Commission, 

1988) provide history-centered cuniculums. 

The Bradley Commission report offered three 
variations: 

• a traditional expanding horizon with history 
as the primary focus; 

• one connecting history, geography, biogra- 
phy, literature and the arts together with pri- 
maiy sources; and 

• the California History - Social Science Frame- 
work that, with the following grade-level 
breakdown, offers an infusion of historical, 
literacy and biographical materials. 

K - Learning and working now and long 
ago 

1 - A child's place in time and space 

2 - People who make a difference 

3 - Continuity and change: local and na- 

tional history 

4 - A changing state 

5 - United States history and geography: 

making a new nation 

6 - World history and geography: ancient 

civilizations 

7 - World history and geography lo 1 789 

8 - United Stales history and geography to 

1914 
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9 - Social studies electives 

10 - World histoiy, culture and geograpk.y 

since 1789 

11 - United States history and geography, 

20th century 

12 - American government: social studies 

elective ■ 

Adapted from BuOdiHi A HUHwy Currkidwn: 
GuiddbtufofTmJiiHiHlikwylnSeksoli. Bradlty 
ConunMon, 19S8, pp. 16>21. 



Charting A Coiurse 

The National Commission on Social Studiesin theSchools 
was bom out of the concern over a lack of synthesis in 
social studies and a lack of coherence in history, geogra- 
phy and the soda! studies at all levels. For the first time 
in more than 50 years, all major ofganizations and repre- 
sentatives of the concerned public sought to develop a 
consensus for direction in the social studies for the 21st 
century. 

The proposed K*12 curriculum is iTased on de- 
veloping a coexistence of increasing diversity and cher- 
ished tradition to cultivate participatory citizenship and 
encourage the growth of independent, knowledgeable 
young adults who will conduct their lives in accord with 
democratic principles and values. The following K-12 
curriculum was proposed by the commission: 

Grades K-3 

• International perspective and multi- 
cultural experiences 

• Citizenship/ decision making 

• Introduction of tMsic concepts drawn 
from social studies areas 

• Examination of environments near and 
faraway 

• Development of the concept of commu- 
nity 

• Stories about and descriptions of differ- 
ent types of people 

• Geographic skills 

• Heroes* heroines and common people 

• Stimulation of children's imaginations 
to achieve a variety of human social ex- 
periences 

• Integration of reading, mathcnvatics and 
social studies 

« Use of holidays to introduce ideas and 
customs 



Grades 4^ 

• One year each of United States history, 
world history and geography, taught in 
any order 

Grades 7-8 

• Two-year sequence of local community 
and a study of the nation 

Grades 9-12 

• World and American history and geog- 
raphy to 1750 

• World and American history and geog- 
raphy, 1750-1900 

• World and American history and geog- 
raphy since 1900 

• Government/economics and other 
course options ■ 

Adapted from darting « Course: Sock! Studk$ for 
Ihi 21$t Ontwy. National Commiiiion 
on Sodal ShidiM in tha School 1989. 



MAKING THE DECISION 

Before developing a new social studies scope and se- 
quence, the curriculum development committee should 
examine the current one for strengths to be retained. 
Examination of commercial programs and scopes and 
sequences from other districts may be useful The com- 
mittee also should consider the importance of introduc- 
ing a defined, coordinated program for all grades if such 
a program does not already exist. Several considerations 
should be included in the task of constructing the social 
studies scope and sequencer 



Student Intellectual Maturity 

The committee should recognize the essential fact that 
shidents vary in their abilities to work with abstract 
concepts. Jean Piaget maintained that students progress 
developmentally from concrete to abstract, with a con- 
comitant need for hands-on experiences in the early 
grades and for the less intellectually nuture students at 
all grade levels. 

Figure 2 (page 35) represents one mode of this 
progression. It represents experience modes used by 
students for symbolizing, observing and doing. Some 
n\ode% are more concrete or abstract than others. These 
experience modes should be considered when develop- 
ing student learning activities in the social studiescontent 
areas. 
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Experience Mode Chart 



^ Concrete- 
Symbolizing 



Observing 



Doing 



Speaking 



Photos 
Videos 
Exhibits 



Field Trips 

Demonstrations 



Projects 



Drama 
Simulation 
Role Play 

Debate 



Reading 

Tables 

Charts 
Graphs 
Cartoons 



"Abstract 



WriHng 

Database 
Manipulation and Analysis 



Figure 2 



Jerome Bruner (1966) offers a slightly altered 
view of this model. Bruner maintains that, ''any subject 
can be taught effectively in some intellectually honest 
form to anychild at any stage of development/' Students 
can understand abstract concepts at a very early ag?, 
although they may require concrete instructional tech- 
niques* A curriculum committee need not shy away from 
abstract content so long as instructional techniques and 
ma terials are available to help less mature students grasp 
the concepts*! 

Student Interest Levels 

Most topics can be made interesting to most students 
most of the time. A curriculum committee may identify 
student interests at each grade level One way would be 
to give an interest inventory to a selected student sample 
and consider its results in developing the scope and 
sequence. The local community's needs and attitudes 
also can provide clues to student interests* As students 
become involved in community activities such as sports, 
scouting and the world of work, certain topics are tmre 
likely to attract their interest. 



There also arc psychological clues about what 
student interests might be. Erikson's stages of develop- 
ment (in Miller, 1976) have applicability for schooling, 
and these seem most pertinent: 

• initiative versus guilt: child tests autonomy 
and begins realizing he or she is a person 
who can act and who can wonder what he or 
she will be (ages 4-7); 

• industry versus inferiority: child tries to 
master some of the tools and techniques of 
the cultUh-e, developing feelings of compe- 
tence if successful, or of infenority if unsuc- 
cessful (ages 7-11); and 

• identity versusidentitydiffusion: adolescent 
develops sense of self-concept and of future 
and expects recognition from the immediate 
community, or the adolescent does not relate 
successfully totheenvironment(agesl2-18). 

Another model is designed primarily for el- 
ementary children. Hoffman and Ryan (in Miller, 1976) 
suggest four developmental stages to which a teacher 
might match appropriate learning. These stages are: 
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• initial exploratory stage- primarily preschool 
children exploring the physical and social 
environment; 

• structured and dependent stage ~ preschool 
until about 10, dependent on adults and 
others to stimulate and structure what is 
done; 

• structured independent stage - from 10 until 
early teens, some independent choices but 
environr int determined by adults; and 

• independent exploratory stage -adolescence 
(some elementary children reach it), chooses 
leamingactivitiesanddevelopsaltematives. 

Developers of the social studies scope and sequence may 
wish to take into account the stages of development 
described by Erikson and by Hoffnun and Ryan.B 



Balance 

The committee must examine the content carefully for 
balance. The members must have, in Charles Keller's 
words, "the courage to omit." They might ask these 
questions: 

• Does the K-12 program expose students to a 
wide range of cultures, issues, problemsand 
geographic regions? 

• Docs the program include a broad range of 
social science and historical concepts? 

• Are state and local history and government 
included at appropriate points in the cur- 
riculum? 

• Does each grade level have assigned skills, 
values, experiences and social participation 
activities? 

• Is there unnecessary repetition in the scope 
and sequence?! 



Continuity 

Curriculum developers should evaluate the scope and 
sequence to determine if it has a logical, integrated flow 
of knowledge, skills, values and participation. The 
committee need not debate endlessly whether a student 
needs to know latitudeandlongitudebcfore studying life 
in Japan. Thecommittcedoes, however, need toconsider 
how each might be taught without knowledge of the 
other, and how teachers might build on a knowledge of 
one to teach the other. In short, a sequence is not inher- 
ently right or wrong* Planners must define a logical 



sequence that ensures continuity and uses previously 
learned knowledge and skills.! 



Importance 

Here the developers risk attracting the ire of every inter- 
est group, as well as the pressure to adopt what is cur- 
rently in vogue. One test that can be applied is to ask how 
and when the topic, skill, concept or issue under d iscussion 
will be used in the students' future social studies expe- 
riences. If the information is not to be used in rela tionship 
to something more general and to build toward some- 
thing else in the K-12 sequence, it probably is not 
important.! 



Community Resources 

Individual districts have unique resources which are of 
particular interest or importance to specific age groups. 
A local museum may have a staff that works especially 
well with young children. A local business may not 
permit tours until students are a certain age. In planning 
a social studies sequence, curriculum developers should 
place topicsand activities at the levels that will allow the 
most advantageous use of local resources.! 



Teacher Resources 

Thecurriculumcommittee should consider slaffslrcnglhs 
and weaknesses and should resolve the following ques- 
tions: 

• Is it worth altering a sequence drastically if 
teachers with known skills in certain topics 
will no longer be able to teach those topics? 

• Should the grade level with the least-expe- 
rienced staff be asked to make the greatest 
adjustment for the new social studies pro- 
gram? 

If cither answer is "yes," thecommittee should plan what 
assistance and support will be necessary to ensure the 
best results.! 



Time Allotment 

The Connecticut State Board of Education's / Guide to 
Curriculum Development: Purposes, Practices and Procedures 
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(see most current edition) discuMCS time allotments for 
the various content areas in terms of the total school 
program. The amount of lime allotted to any one subject 
area is governed by a number of factors: the philosophy 
and goals of the district, the separateness or interdiscipli- 
nary roleof the con tent area, the instructional needs of the 
students, and the scope and sequence. 

Based on Connecticut's legal requirement that 
each student have at least 900 instructional hours per 
school year (180 days), or an average five-hour instruc- 
tional day, the following time allotment is recommended 
for social studies: 

• Grades 1 - 3, 75 to 150 minutes per week; 

• Grades 4 -6, 120 to 200 minutes per week; and 

• Grades 7 -12, five periods per week. 

It must be remembered, however, that most primary 
teachers are teaching social studies throughout the day, 
for whenever they are dealing with social studiesconlent 
in the reading lesson, with interpersonal relationships 
and with the students' adjustments to their peer groups, 
social studies learning should he taking place. 

The scope and sequence is determined after con- 
sideration of what is best in the current curriculum, what 
is desired in the new curriculum and what local resources 
and constraints exist. The scope and sequence also must 
reflect the needs of all social studies students %vith their 
diverse intellectual and physical capabtlides. After an 
appropriate scope and sequence is established, instruc- 
tional techniques then must be considered^ 
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VARIED LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Learning Activities Mix 

SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES 

Reading 
Directed Discussion 
Group Interaction 
Cooperative Learning 




Writing 
Decision Making 
Questioning 
Conceptual Development 
Drill and Lecture 
Case Studies 
Simulations 
Role-Playing 
Charting and Qustering 
Affective Strategies 
Independent Study 
Technologies 
Evaluation Flexibility 
Objective Tests and Writing 
Short- and Long-Term Evaluation 
Assessment and Instruction 
Mainstreaming 
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Since a teacher's most critical role is to properly instruct 
8tudcntB,ef fectivenessdepends upon successful commu- 
nication. This chapter considers a wide variety of ap- 
proaches to communicate the diverse social studies cori- 
tent. While a small number of teachers always %vill be 
eminently successful in the traditional lecture mode, the 
vast majority will not. Today's subject matter, delivery 
systems and student populations need diverse instruc- 
tional approaches.! 



VARIED LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

The teacher's pivotal role ranges from being the dis- 
penserof infomiation to the facilitator forthediscovery of 
meaning. That role is influenced by a number of variables. 
Diversity of studentsby sex, age, race, religion, language, 
emotional stability and intellectual ability means that 
standard instructional techniques may no longer be ef- 
fective. Students' learning styles differ. Some students 
are predominantly visual learners, while others are au- 
di toi y learners. Some may beconcrete sequential objective 
learners, and others random abstract intuitive learners. 
Not all will come from backgrounds which respect uni- 
form patterns of authority. Old expectations may not 
apply. 

The following learning activities mix suggests 
how social studies can be enriched by offering variety. 
The activities reaffirm the advantages of presenting an 
idea in several ways. Weekly lesson plans, courses or 
units can effectively mix the learning styles of students. 
The learning activities mix isadapted froman unpublished 
work by James G. Lengel and is used with permission ji 



Learning Activities Mix 

We have known for a long time that people learn in 
different ways. We all enjoy variety, and pupils in school 
often need several embodiments of an idea in order to 
make sense out of it. As weekly lessons, courses or units 
arc planned, teachers should try to mix the learning styles 
in which shjdents participate. Here are some ideas to get 
you thinking; 

Visual mode - symbols, pictures, cartoons, 
photographs, tables, charts, graphs, maps for interpreta- 
tion, comparison, problem identification. 



Original sources - written, or spoken; content 
porary or ancient; the more detailed and concrete the 
better. Editif necessary, but don't predigest it. Themoie 
controversial, the better. Get all sides of an issue. 

Audio mode - tape recordings (actual or staged), 
speeches, plays, natural sounds; for analysis, transcription, 
identification of characters. 

n'oject mode - constructing, painting, making 
collages, drawings, models, dioramas, recreations^ re- 
productions, antiques, artifacts. 

Advocacy mode - speeches, debates, role-play- 
ing, simulation, argument, nuKk trial; preparation, de- 
livery, recording and analysis. 

Writing mode - research, journals, simulated 
letters, news articles, speeches, stream-of-consciousness, 
plays and short stories. 

Reading mode - secondary source (textbook), 
original sources, newspapers, letters, plays, advertise- 
ments, journals, records and lists. 

Group*Work mode - small group decision mak- 
ing or arguing, simulation, team advocacy, groupprojects. 

Manipulative mode - computer database 
analysis, simulation and video analysis. 

At least five of these modes should be used each week so 
that a variety of learning styles is encountered. For 
example: 

Monday • read background; visually examine 
maps of the area under study. 

Tuesday - listen to an audiotape of a speech on 
the issue, begin group preparation of a debate. 

Wednesday-read originalaccountsof the event; 
students write their own analysis of the situation. 

Thursday - prepare group debate arguments; 
research needed data from books, graphs and tables; 
introduce computer analysis of data. 

Friday- conduct debate; usedranuitic photos to 
make a point; analyze debate points. 



(Editor's Note: While descriptions would indicate a mix of 
(Ktiuitiesapprvpmtefdrsecondaryschoolsttddents, thevariaiion 
of methods employed would be appropriate for all levels.) m 



Adjpttfd from unpubliihcd work by 
)am«i G. Ungel. Uied with permission. 
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SPECinC INSTRUCTIONAL 
APPROACHES 

Curriculum developers and teachers will find that the 
following instructional approaches are suitable for vary- 
ing u Ages of students and contentji 



Reading 

Content-area teachers often assumeerroneously that stu- 
dents comprehend reading assignments. One practical 
strategy to improve reading skills is the Framework to 
Guide Strategic Reading Behavior (see Appendix F). This 
thinking strategy prompts students to predict what the 
assignment will be, to absorb information as it is read; to 
reject or revise predictions, and to develop habits of 
testingpredictions through reasoning. This practice helps 
students to set their own purposes for reading and to 
establish a dialogue with the author. 

The more thoroughly teachers prepare students 
for the assigned reading, the more likely students will 
comprehend the material. Previewing the headings, 
italicized words and summary statements helps to es- 
tablish the purpose for reading. Silent reading followed 
by discussion is a form of rereading the content. Analysis 
of the author's arguments calls upon critical thinking 
skills. Extension activities provide students with op- 
portunities to incorporate new ideas (see Appendix F).b 



Directed Discussion 

Discussions permit the teacher to focus upon a designed 
intellectual task. The goal is to direct student thinking, to 
raise desired questions and to marshal specific informa- 
tion from stud en ts and resources. The d egree of flexi bili ty 
will depend upon the teacher. Questions such as tho3e 
that follow often help teachers to structure the learning 
experiences toward convergent thinking. 

• What is the purpose for the discussion? 

• Is the topic worth thinkingand talkingabout? 

• Is the atmosphere free and respectful of stu- 
dent ideas? 

• Do students havesuffident time to think about 
questions? 

• Are students seated in ways that encourage 
interaction? 

In contrast, open discussions permit students to 
express more freely their opinions alx)ut the topic. A 



discussion will raise questions students will want to ask, 
such as about the bias of sources, the roles of historical 
characters or why a topic makes no sense. Both teacher 
and student questions will channel the learning experience 
toward divergent thinking.B 

Group Interaction 

Group interaction serves many purposes: sharing work 
among students, developing social skills of cooperation 
and problem solving, stimulating discussion of diverse 
points of view, developing student responsibility, and 
organizing and acting on plans of action. Group interac- 
tion takes various forms, quite different from directed 
discussions. These include peer writing and editing, 
publication, collaborative learning, group research and 
projects, committee work, panel discussions, presenta- 
tions and reports, dramatizations, and buzz groups or 
round-table discussions. 

Interaction techniques may contribute to all four 
major social studies goals, not just social participation 
(others include knowing, thinking and valuing). And 
they takeadvantageof the widediversity of students. All 
learners may profitably gain knowledge and develop 
n^pect for one anothers' abilities.! 

Cooperative Learning 

Cooperative learning isa tightly structured form of group 
interaction. Itcreatesanauthorityofpoergroupinfluence 
roughly comparable to democratic decision making. 
Teachers withdraw from center stage and listen to the 
language of learning. Students find meanings for them- 
selves, not preordained teacher truths. The technique 
promotes social studies knowledge and participation 
while using skills and values. Learning becomes some- 
thing people do and the groups become the center for 
learning. Student roles change as well. The technique 
cuts against student competition, intellectual hoarding, 
distrust of peers and passivity. It builds sclf<onfidcnce 
and group interaction. 

Concrete tasks, such as asking groups of four to 
five to discuss a controversial question raised by the text 
and to come to a conclusion, can help keep discussions on 
target. The task must be well planned, with a wide range 
of opinion and no clear right or wrong answers. Boredom 
and frustration set in if the assigned task is too complex. 
Teachers might wish to explore why Reconstruction of 
thcConfederacy failed,how teenagers should respond to 
particular teenage-related legislation, or why unemploy- 
ment for black teenagers is disproportionately higher 
than for white teenagers^ 
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Writing 

For tcx> long, social studies teachershave relegated writing 
only to testing what students have learned, rather than 
allowing writing to enhance the learning process. The 
writing process strengthens the learning process. It 
promotes thinkingaboutcontent by encouragingstudents 
to write and revise thoughts on paper. Writing, like 
thinking, takes lime. Meaning is rarely thought up and 
then written down. Rather, it evolves tivough revisions. 
It becomes focused and gains refinement. Peer editing 
through group interaction raises such issues as what the 
reader likes about the piece, what the reader hears the 
piece saying, and what the reader would like to know 
more about. Revising and editing strategies that involve 
students working together help to establish writing as a 
means to promote learning. 

Writing assignments are limited only by imagi- 
nation. Content from geography, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy and history can be taught through writing. Social 
studies writing techniques, such as those that commit 
studen ts to establ ishing a voice and an audience, promote 



decision making (see Appendix G, Writing in the Social 
Studies)^ 



Decision Making 

Decision-making techniques fostercritical thinking. They 
arise from the inquiry approach: defining a problem, 
hypothesizing, testing, developing a conclusion and ap- 
plying the conclusion to the data. The decisions may 
relate to intellectual, social, economic, political, historical 
or personal problems. Decision making engages all of the 
major social studies goals - knowing, thinking, valuing 
and participating. One model that can be applied to 
numeroussodal studies situations helps to teach students 
how to analyze before making a decision. Students 
compile a simple chart for each problem as shown in 
Figure 3 (Decision-Making Model). Another model 
(Figure 4), given in Thonus and Brubakefs Decisions in 
Teaching Elementary Social Studies (1971), shows a varia- 
tion of the inquiry approach. 



Problem 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



Decision-Making Model 

Options Predicted Consequences 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



Choice 



Figure 3 



Problem 



Interpret 
Report results 



Thomas and Bnibaker Model 



Analyze into component parts 



Organize 



I Plan data collection 
{ Collect data | 



Evaluate and act 



Figure 4 



From Deciskm in TwcHin^ Elementary Social Studies, 
by ThomM and Bnibaker, Wadsworth Publlihtrg, 1971. 
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K-12 students make decisions evety day, some of them 
much more complex than would be asked in class. The 
challenge is to present situations in thedassroom that are 
sufficiently meaningful so decision^making skills might 
be applied elsewhere.* 



Questioning 

Socrates' emphasis upon questioning to seek truth and 
meaning sets the model for modem learning. In toda/s 
American classroom, as in the Athenian marketplace, 
learning is probed through a barrage of questions. Differ- 
ences between classical Athens ^nd today's American 
classroom need not hide the truth that probing unan- 
swered questions is as basic to education as it was to the 
founding of the United States of America. The diversity 
of students in the classroom simply multiplies the diver- 
sityofquestionsthatteachersmustexpcct. Teachersnccd 
to ask questions at all cognitive levels and encourage 
students to do the same. 

Questions have been proven to fulfill a variety of 
functions, some of which Wesley and Wronski, sn Teaching 
Social Studies in the High School (1964), identify as follows: 

• stimulate interest; 

• supply incentives; 

• emphasize important points; 

• develop varied types of thinking; 

• afford students with opportunities for inter- 
action; 

• establish relationships; 

• organize content; 

• ensure adequate interpretations; 

• secure attention; 

• present problems rhetorically; 

• provide review and drill; 

• discover errors and misunderstandings; and 

• test the student. 

Wesley and Wronski also suggest that the many 
di fferen t types of questions fall into catcgoriessuch as the 
following: 

• recall 

• qualified recall 

• comparison 

• contrast 

• evaluation 

• cause 

• effect 



• illustration 

• classification 

• generalization 

• definition 

• proof 

• description 

• characterization 

• relationship 

• summary 

• criticism 

• application 

• organization 

• alternative 

• analysis 

• synthesis ■ 



Conceptual Development 

The teaching of concepts helps students relate a vast 
amount of information to key ideas. Without this linkage, 
the information is little better tlian trivia that confuses 
and distracts meaningful education. Concepts enable 
students to compare, contrast, synthesize and evaluate 
content. Teachers can help students to build concepts at 
the concrete or abstract levels, with methods suggested 
by Fraenkel in Helping Students Think and Value (1973). 
Fraenkel suggests that methods for use by all types of 
students can be developed by: 

• Listing question(s): What do you see? 

• Groupingquestion(s);Whatitemsgotogether? 

• Explaining question(s):Whendid you putthem 
together? 

• Labeling question(s): What do you call this 
group? 

• Explaining question(s}: Why did you give it 
that label? 

• Recombining question(s): Can some of these 
belong in more than one gi^ur? 

Fraenkel's teaching concepts would involve the follow- 
ing classroom instructional procedures. The teacher: 

• states the concept; 

• gives examples; 

• gives nonexamples; 

• asks for attributes; 

• asks for definition; 

• asks for identification; and 

• asks for an original examples 
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Drill and Lecture 

Repetitive use of certain information or skills seems nx)St 
appropriate for basic items necessary for all students. 
Possible examples might include basic political science 
terms, the names of the 50 states, the use of latitude and 
longitude or the development of cost-benefit tables. The 
teacher's challenge is to include necessary drill without 
boring the students. Repetitive exercises may be scat- 
tered throughout the year in order to ensure mastery, 
rather than bunching the exercises in a unit of work. 
Computers may be used for variety. 

The lecture method is appropriate when the 
teacher wishes to give students a great deal of factual 
information or present di ff ering interpretations from those 
available in writing. This oral presentation technique 
also may be useful to outside speakers, as well as class 
members whose expertise can he shared .■ 

Case Studies 

The case study approach has been adapted successfully 
from law and business schools to the teaching of historic, 
economic, political, social and legal issues in social stud- 
ies. Dccumcntationofvarioussidesofanissueisprcscntcd 
to students, guiding them to recognize the conflicting 
values, premises and interests involved. The discussion 
or role-playing that can develop servo to broaden under- 
standings and clarify values. Case studies are useful in 
helpingstudentstodevelopcritical reading and thinking 
skills. 

For students who have special needs, case study 
materials can be taped, presented in visual clips, or 
demonstrated by using maps and charts.! 

Simtilations 

Simulations provide mechanisms for students to explore 
topics in formats that encourage thought, decision mak- 
ing and participation. They allow students to examine 
models of reality and to have the fun and excitement of 
participating in that reality. No simulation is worthwhile 
as a teaching tool, however, unless a careful debriefing 
takes place. As shJdents examine what happened and 
what they learned in the activity, they clarify the experi- 
ence. 

With contemporary curricular pressures, a com- 
mittee must consider certain questions before planning to 
use a simulation. These questions might include the 
following: 



• How much time is involved for introduction? 
For play? For debriefing? 

• How many students can participate? 

• For what kinds of students is it suitable? 

• What background information is required? 

• What is the most appropriate classroom use? 

• Is the simulation st^fficiently valuable to jus- 
tify the time involved? 

• Is this the best way to achieve instructional 
goals? 

If the responses are sufficiently positive, the simulation 
should be considered for inclusion in the curriculum. 

Simulations often are useful with students hav- 
inglcamingdifficulties. Simulationsrequire more verbal 
skill than reading, and they motivate students to partici- 
pate and develop sense of self-worth. In planning 
techniques for handling ind i vidu al d if ferences, therefore, 
simulations should receive serious consideration.! 



Role-Playing 

Developing a need for empathy and understanding oi 
remote or abstract events can be modeled effectively 
through simple role-plays. The main characters and 
issues can be illuminated by assigning roles (with or 
without role cards), and describing a brief scenario. The 
acting out of roles within the context of the situation 
dramatizes the context of the event. This can clarify the 
facts of an event or the purposes of a process, or it can 
demonstrate value conflicts. 

The best simulations often are structured role- 
plays. For example, law-related education makes ex- 
tensive use of mock trials that provide participatory 
experiences for students while clarifying concepts. The 
mock United Nations sponsored by the World Affairs 
Center of Hartford is another example. These rolc-plays 
are more complex than those a teacher might devise but 
have the same learning potential.! 



Charting and Qustering 

Thoughts may be organized visually into charts and 
clusters to permit individuals or groups to gather and 
categorize information. This is particularly helpful in the 
development of thinking skills. Specific tasks include 
data retrieval, comparisons, relationships and organiza- 
tion. Figure 5 (page 45) gives two examples of charts. 
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Examples of Charting 



Comparison Group 


Homes 


Tools 


Weapons 


American Indians 


Longhouse 


Stone Axe 


Bow and Arrow 


Settlers 


Log Cabin 


Adze 


Gun 



Invention 


Consequence 


Printing press 


Spread of information 



Figure 5 



A variation of charting is the clustering or web- 
bing technique. This can be used to illustrate graphically 
accumulated knowledge/ or as a brainstorming tech- 
nique to stimulate associative thinking. IDiscussions may 
begin by the teacher visually clustering thoughts on the 



chalklTOard. Studentsmay cluster thoughts asa prewriting 
device in order to decide the direction to take in a piece of 
writing. Unlike outlining, which makes assumptions 
about sequential mental ordeo the clustering shown in 
Figure 6 permits great flexibility.* 



Example of Clustering 



physical fitni 




^cropolis 



Sparta 



Temples 



Greeks 



Athens 



Pericles 



Socrates 



Figure 6 
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Affective Strategies 

Social studies materials are value laden because the goals 
of democratic citizenship presume the internalization of 
a set of values. Intellectual freedom and democratic 
tolerance discourage direct indoctrination (see page 11, 
Democratic Beliefs, part of the NCSS "Essentials of the 
Social Studies"). Therefore, open examination of and 
confrontation with value conflicts characterize the most 
widely accepted social studies materials. 

Values decision-making processes are available, 
A full explanation is found in ''Values Education: Ratio- 
nale, Strategies and Procedures/' the 41st Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies (1 971 ). One model of 
the process includes the following components: 

• identifying and clarifying the values ques- 
tion; 

^ assembling purported facts; 

• assessing the truth of purported facts; 

• clarifying the relevance of facts; 

• arriving at a tentative values decision; and 

• testing the values principle implied in the 
decisional 



Independent Study 

This technique may take several forms, all of which give 
major responsibility to the learner for shaping how and 
what will be learned . Independent study includes projects, 
group work, research reports, community action and 
internships. Independent study usually extends over a 
period of daysor weeks. Students receive guidance from 
teachers and/or consultants. Any independent study 
involves planning, setting purposes, gathering informa- 
tion and /or experience, reporting and assessing the re- 
sults. 

A more structured method of independent study 
has been developed for dealing with talented and un- 
derachieving students. Under this plan, students first 
decide how long they will spend on a curriculum topic or 
unit, thus controlling the element of time. Students then 
determine what materials they will use for their study. 
The next step allows students to sequence the materials 
and topics in the curriculum. This may involve the sub- 
stitution of new topics for those included in the existing 
curriculum. Finally, students evaluate their own perfor- 
mance. This process is no t al ways completed, bu t it does 
allow the students to take control over some measure of 
their instruction.a 



Technologies 

Integrating technology into classroom instruction is one 
of the most important initiatives in education today. 
Teachers and students are exploring exciting new team- 
ing approaches that recent developments in technology 
have made possible. Using a variety of technologies - 
from computers to interactive video to telecommunica- 
tions - teachers and students engage in dialogue, ex- 
ploration and experimentation with students around the 
world. Learning takes on a realism and significance not 
easiSy achieved via traditional methods. 

A technology-integrated social studies curricu- 
lum is an enriched program of study that motivates and 
encourages excellence in students across all abilities, 
disciplines and grade levels. When technology is an 
integral part of the instructional program, it opens a 
wealth of learning opportunities in areas such as global 
education,cartography, multicultural education, culture 
and diver3ity,internationalrelations,global issues, social 
and political cha^ ge, and citizenship. Students can wit- 
ness events as they happen or examine the historical 
record. They can tap into on-line sources for information 
from library media centers, television and media asso- 
ciations, political and social watch groups, research in- 
stitutes and educational institutions. 

To encourage innovative uses of technology in 
social studies instruction, educational publishers are 
producing multidisciplinary units whichintegra teprin ted 
texts, newspapers, computer software, videotapes, CD 
and laser videodisc materials, and other information 
sources into comprehensive, in-depth and effective pre- 
sentations for classroom use. A useful tool for developing 
a technology-integrated instructional program is 
Connecticut's Guide to Program Development irt Learning 
Resourc&iand Technology (}99\), As teachers and students 
become move comfortable with technology, they will be 
better prepared to face the challenges and opportunities 
of the 21st century. Chapter 5 will describe in greater 
detail the advances in technology and learning rmuccs 
available to teachers and students in the social studiesji 



Evaluation Flexibility 

Evaluation of student learning, whether by standardized 
testing or a teacher's observation, also is an instructional 
technique. Too often students perceive evaluation as 
destructive. U that impression recurs, students usually 
have good justitication. Teachers, students might say, 
only look for mistakes. Teachers may find fault for 
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educationally valid reasons, but many are easy prey to 
the errors approach Virhich they thenwlves were sub- 
jected to as students. Papers returned only with red ink 
that catalogs a litany of sins reinforce negative learning. 
Objective tests, not the answers, may fail as well. Those 
which only test short-tern) recall and are devoid of con- 
ceptual or thematic development may be justly criticized . 
Such tests arc overused because they are easy to correct, 
easy to administer and save time. 

Evaluation also need not occur only at the end of 
a unit when a test is taken, a project is due, a research 
paper is handed in or an oral presentation is completed. 
Social studies teachers at the intermediate and secondary 
levels, where the curriculum demands increased ac- 
countability, are prone to overlook continual assessment. 
But evalua tion should be an ongoing process in classes K- 
12. Registry of student progress may be drawn from 
individual student verbal responses, individual or group 
conferences, participation and contribu tionsd uringgroup 
interaction, agreed-upon criteria for v/ritten entries in 
students' thinking logs, and prequizzes or pretests. The 
traditional social studies emphasis upon product at the 
expense of process should be reconsidered if thinking 
skills, democratic values and social participation indeed 
are accepted social studies goals. 

Other considerations also are important. Not all 
students' learning styles allow proper responses on ol>- 
jective or essay tests. Some have learning or language 
handicaps that require test modifications. This can be as 
simpleas allowinga student to respond orally intoa tape 
recorder or having test questions read to nonreaders. In 
the primary grades, oral reading of questions eliminates 
thereadingvariable. Modificationscanbemorecomplex, 
such as a set of alternatives from which students or 
teachers may choose. For example, students may be 
asked to demonstrate their mastery of an objective by 
taking a written test, completing an essay, producing a 
product, role-playing or by speaking out in a discussion. 
Flexibility in evaluation helps social studies students feel 
that they have some control and choice in assessment. An 
example of this flexibility from a high school course on 
China appears IkIo w. 

Objcctivf : To identify the chief characteristics 
of culture in the rural and urban 
areas of China. 

Evaluatiom 

1 . Pretend you are a magazine writer. Pre- 
pare an article titled: ''Contrasting 
Lifestyles - the Rural and Urban Citi- 
zen.'' Or be the staff artist and prepare a 
scries of sketches on the topic. 



2. 



4. 



5. 



Make a chart on rur^l and urban life in 
China. Include comparisons of such as- 
pects as food, housing, clothing, stores, 
education, transportation, communica- 
tion, work, religion, culture and recre- 
ation. 

Ask the following questions: What are 
thenK)st significant aspects of culture in 
any society? How does rural life in China 
illustrate these attributes? How does 
urban life do so? Compare the two. 
Work with a small group and prepare a 
mural which illustrates the key charac- 
teristics of life in the urt)an and rural 
areas of China. 

Working with a small group, prepare a 
role-play that illustrates life in the rural 
and urban areas of China. 



This plan will allow students to choose from among 
assessment alternatives the one best suited to their in- 
terests. A teacher-prepared objectivetest couldbeanother 
option. 

Student diversity also affects evaluation. Dis- 
tinction needs to be made about the learning development 
from elementary through intermediate to high school. 
Assessment of primary students' achievement should be 
structured differently from that of older students. These 
students should have tests that are primarily pictorial or 
graphic in nature. Questions should he read or taped to 
eliminate any reading difficulty. Observational methods 
often are more appropriate than the typical papcr-and- 
pencil tests. In assessing social studies, teachers and 
curriculum developers should be very careful not to 
make the instruments tests of read ing skills. As children 
progress in language abilities, more formal tests can be 
given. Secondary school students can use both objective 
and essay testing and other forms of assessment. 

Curriculum developers should consider how 
teachers at all levels will assess students with limited 
academic abilities or with special neecj. Options include 
visual tests, including pictures or other graphics, ol>ser- 
vation scales and checklists, and tape-recorded tests. 
Conceptual-level testing as well as performance-based 
testing should be done. Adjustments in the testing struc- 
ture for students wi th special la nguage needs will develop 
more accurate social studies achievement lesults. The 
key factor In developing an evaluation plan for these 
students should be how to determine what they know in 
social studies without allowing their skills or needs to 
handicap their performance in any way.a 
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Ob|ective Teste and Writing 

Objective tests and essays originally were the major 
methods to gather information in order to assess social 
studies achievement. Objective tests still maintain a sig- 
nificant placein testingstudents. Traditional trueor false, 
multiple choice, completion and matching tests are used 
to assess student comprehension of facts. Items should be 
constructed carefully in order to assess how well students 
are meeting a course's listed objectives. Objective tests 
are limited, however, and other forms of testing that are 
performance based or that develop portfolios should be 
considered (see Chapter 6). Tests constructed to demon- 
strate how well students are achieving objectives are 
called criterion-referenced measures. They provide ex- 
cellent feedback for students, teachers, parents and ad- 
ministrators, if properly constructed. 

Objective testing also can he used in new ways, 
and since social studies instruction frequently is struc- 
tured around concepts, test items can be constructed to 
determine the level of students' conceptual development. 
For example: 

• Given the name of a concept, the student can 
select examples of it. 

• Given the name of a concept, the student can 
select nonexamples of it. 

• Given an example of a concept, the student 
can select its name. 

• Given the name of an attribute of a concept, 
the student can select examples of that at- 
tribute. 

• Given an example of an attribute of a concept, 
the student can select the name of the at- 
tribute. 

• Given a concept, the student can select a rel- 
evant attribute. 

• Given a concept, the student can select an 
irrelevant attribute. 

• Given the definition of a concept, the student 
can select its name. 

• Given two concepts, the student can select the 
relationship between them. 

This schema, adapted from Klausmeier's Conceptual 
Learning and Development: ACognitive V'few;(1974), shows 
increasing complexityofconccptualdevclopmentending 
with the stage of making generalizations. 

The means to evaluate student learning through 
writing no longer are restricted to essay tests, although 
these traditionally have served as the standard writing 
format to evaluate learning. Student thinking on paper 
al so may be tested by the options suggested in Figure 3 on 



page 42. The objectives for written testing will determine 
the best way to evaluate content, communication skills, 
conceptual development, values and attitudes, and de- 
cision-making skills. 

Resources are available to provide assistance in 
tesf item construction. Among them are the publications 
of the National Council for the Social ShJdies (NCSS), 
which include both objective and essay items for United 
States history, worid history and critical thinking skills. 
Publishers often provide tests to be used in conjunction 
with their programs, and some national and state as- 
scssmentitemsareavailable. PublicationsbytheNational 
Writing Project, Connecticut Writing Project and other 
regional writing programs also will provide assistance.! 

Short-* and Long-Term Evaluation 

Social studies evaluation occurs both in the short term 
and long term. In the short term, teacher-devised instru- 
ments are used most frequently. They can reflect accu- 
rately the current learning objectives. They may be 
supplemented by published tests when these closely 
match the program's stated objectives. In the long term, 
secondary students' achievement often isevaluated with 
formal examinations. These are either teacher prepared 
or publisher developed. In some cases, such as United 
States history or govemment,standardized testsareused. 
Students at both elementary and secondary levels fre- 
quently take achievement tests as part of a school's over- 
all evaluation program. 

The use of standardized tests to examine student 
achievement and to evaluate programef fcctiveness needs 
to be considered carefully. In ^al studies, these tests 
usually explore areas such as map, globe and reference 
skills. They do not effectively test conceptual development 
or the content of local social studies programs. The wide 
variance in local curriculums makes this impossible. Using 
the social studies subtest of a standardized achievement 
test batterycanwastedistrict funds. Careful examination 
usually reveals little or no correlation t)etwecn what is 
being tested and what is being taught. The resulting 
comparisons, therefore, do not determine how well stu- 
dents perform in terms of a national standard* 

There are other forms of long-term evaluation. 
TheConnecticutAsscssmentof Educational Progress (CAEV) 
has, in the past, been used to assess the citizenship and 
social studies skills of a selected population at specific 
grade levels. Likewise, this measure can provide longi- 
tudinal data on social studies achievement. This is a 
criterion-referenced measure in which students arc ex- 
pected to achieve at certain levels for each objective. The 
objectives tested are designed specifically for 
ConnccticutJi 
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Assessment and Instruction 

Student assessment increasingly is being viewed as a 
means to improve instruction. The problem with tradi- 
tional standardized tests is that they often are removed 
from real-life situations. Authentic assessment is the new 
standard being introduced to link assessment with im- 
provement in instruction and learning. Walter Parker 
(1991) provides the following "attributes of authentic 
benchmark assessments:" 

• Tasks go to the heart of essential learnings, i.e., 
they ask for exhibitions of understandings 
and abilities that matter. 

• Tasks resemble interdisciplinary real-life 
challenges, not schoolish busywork that is 
artificially neat, fragmented and easy to grade. 

• Tasks are standard-setting; they point stu- 
dents toward higher, richer levels of know- 
ing. 

• Tasks are worth striving toward and practic- 
ing for. 

• Tasks are known to students well in advance. 

• Tasks are few in number; hence, they are 
representative. 

• Tasks strike teachers as worth the trouble. 

• Tasks generally involve a higher-order chal- 
lenge - a challenge for which students have to 
go l)eyond the routine use of previously 
leamed information. 

• All tasks are attempted by all students. 

From Hefuwing the Socitl Studies Curriculum by 
Walter C Parker, 1991. Used with permission 
of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriailum Development. 



A different approach to assessment requires de- 
veloping "thoughtful classrooms" -classrooms thatallow 
in-depth study for students to develop complex under- 
standings. To create these ''thoughtful classrooms," Fred 
Newmann (1988) offers the following dimensions: 

• a few topicsare examined indcpthrather than 
many topics covered superficially; 

• lessons have substantial coherence and con- 
tinuity; 

• students are given time to think - to prepare 
responses to questions; 

• the teacher asks challenging questions and 
structures challenging tasks; 



• the teacher is a model of thoughtfulness; and 

• students offer explanations and reasons for 
their conclusions. 

Adapted from ''Can Depth Replace Coverage in the 
High School Curriculum/' by Fred M. Newman, 
Phi Delta KappaH,^9S». 



In this era of accountability, assessment increasingly is 
being considered as the means to educational reform. 
Authentic assessment and "thoughtful classrooms" pro- 
vide the approach that can verify and create an environ- 
ment conducive to student learning.* 



Mainstreaming 

All instructional approaches are affected by main- 
streaming. Laws that require access to an education that 
is as nearly "normal" as possible have given rise to this 
concept. Mainstreaming helps toavoid detrimental effects 
to the self -concept of the child . It requires that alt students 
have access to the wide range of educational materials 
and it can contribute a special view or outlook to a peer 
group. 

Mainstreaming has various implications for 
teaching social studies. The pariicutar disability will de- 
temiine the nature of support needed. Mobilitydisabilities 
may limit certain types of investigations, such as field 
trips, plus some simulations and role-playing. Theuseof 
concrete materials for students with motor dysfunctions 
maycallforsomecreativeadjustment. Visual and hearing 
impairments may require the taping or reading of mate- 
rials. Interpretations of charts and photographs may be 
moredifficult. Hearing aid sand "phonic ears" may assist 
hearing-impaired students where sign language is not 
practiced. Students with learning disabilities often need 
one-to-one tutoring, as advised by the learning disability 
specialist. Task modification and alternative modes of 
instruction may help to relieve the pre ssure on a struggli ng 
student. 

A curriculum requires appropriate instructional 
approaches and programming for a wide range of K-12 
students. Strategies that are selected will depend upon 
local student diversity plus the level of developmental 
learning. Instructional techniques also are influenced by 
the social studies content and student materials. Chapter 
5 deals with the development and selection of these 
instructional materials^ 
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This chapter will provide teachers and curriculum plan- 
ners with guidelincf about the dcvclopnuent of locally 
designed materials and the selection of commercially 
distributed print and nonprint materials. Here the issue 
is a rich diversity of instructional materials to enhance the 
varied teaching techniques discussed in Chapter 4m 



Examination and Evaluation 

Inaccuracies and stereotypes persist in humanities, social 
science and history materials. Bland textbooks remain as 
well, and they still conjure up anger and confusion from 
a diverse student population which justly criticizes them 
for irrelevance and insensi ti vity . These familiar problems 
provide one of the strongest reasons for developing an 
alternative approach to diversifying instructional mate- 
rials. 

Published materials need to be evaluated for 
stereotypes, and care should be used to eliminate stereo- 
types in materials produced locally. While publishers 
have made obvious improven^nt in eliminating gender 
stereotypes, these clearly persist in some published 
educational materials and should be analyzed using ac- 
cepted guidelines. 

A first step toward determining the degree of 
gender stereotyping is the use of guidelines based upon 
the following criteria adapted fromPatton's/m;;rm^>ij the 
Use of Social Studies Textbooks (1980): 

• portrayal of females in passi ve settings, while 
males are portrayed in vigorous activities; 

• use of masculine language to describe hypo- 
thetical persons; 

• female interests characterized as self, home 
and school, while maleintcrestsarecharacter- 
izcd as the community and world; 

• disproportionate coverage of male roles and 
problems as compared to the roles and prob- 
lems of fen^ales; 

• inales portrayed as main characters or exem- 
plary persons disproportionately to females 
as main characters or exemplary persons; 

• males shown more frequently in illustrations 
than females in similar settings; 

• females portrayed in nurturing occupations, 
whilemalesarc portrayed in high-statuscarcer 
roles; and 

• the female identity defined by using the male 
as a reference. 

If the preliminary analysis reveals evidence of gender 
stereotyping in one or more of these areas, a more exten- 
sive examination may be necessary. Disproportionate 



representations will suggest a number of factors, includ- 
ingalack of writtendocumentary evidence. Multicultural 
Education: Issues and Perspectives (Banks and Banks, 1989) 
and A Guide toDevdopingMulticuUural,Nonsexist Education 
Across the Curriculum (Iowa Department of Education, 
1989) are excellent resources for use in more extensive 
analyses* 

The pluralistic nature of our society is misrepre- 
sented by materials that perpetuate ethnic stereotypes. 
Many Americansare strengthened by their ethnic heritage; 
conversely, others experience discrimination because of 
their ethnic affiliations. The National (Zouncil for the 
Social Studies (NCSS) underscores ethnic diversity as a 
positive, integral ingredient in American society. The 
NCSS "CurriculumGuidelines for MultiethnicEducaHon" 
provide guidance for designing, implementing and 
evaluating ethnic studies programs (see Chapter 7). A 
number of criteria can be used to detect the presence of 
ethnic stereotjrping in social studies materials. The fol- 
lowing guidelii\es, also adapted from Patton, are useful: 

• the pluralistic qualities of the nation are not 
characterized in print and visuals; 

• ethnicindividualsorfamiliesarenotaccuratcly 
depicted in illustrations and photographs; 

• attempts are not made to avoid presenting 
stereotypes of ethnics in their historic and 
contemporary roles; 

• members of ethnic groups are only presented 
as prominent individuals; 

• only the negative aspects of an ethnic group's 
participation in American society are reflected 
in the materials; 

• the most significant aspects of an ethnic 
group's values and traditions are not por- 
trayed; and 

• accurate, scholarly and current infomuition is 
not presented on all ethnic groups. 

If the preliminary analysis reveals evidence of tokenism, 
omissions or lack of balance, a more extensive examina- 
tion may be necessary. The curriculum committee must 
be wary, however, because not all of the questions will 
apply to every set of materials. Strained inclusion of 
ethnic groups is as unacceptable as their exclusion.a 



Locally Designed Materials 

One obvious alternative to published materials that do 
notincludefemalesand membersof diverse ethnicgroups 
is for local districts to generate materials of their own. 
School systems increasingly are drawing upon the exper- 
tise of their own teachers to design precisely what is 
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needed. Local corporate and nonprofit institutions often 
are willing to help underwrite meaningful educational 
change. School districts also should encourage relevant 
professional development at the state and local levels. 
Many districts also offer mini-grant programs. 

Teacher- or student-designed materials may be 
the most immediately productive learning devices, the 
most useful long-term educational materials and the 
most cost-effective. Social studies teaching can result in 
the production of educationally viable clay models, 
drawings, paintings and simulated artifacts. Tangible 
replicas from past history can be filn^, reproduced and 
used in subsequent years. Student-generated diaries, 
joumal&,reportsand newspaperscanbe ''published" and 
circulated among social studies students. Audio and/or 
videotapes can preserve oral history interviews for future 
classes, plus record dramatizations, demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, collections, outside speakers, museum tours and 
field trips for later use. Curriculum archives should be 
organized to hold the locally developed instructional 
materials. 

Substantial benefits can result from the develop- 
ment of materials at the local level. They include local 
pride among teachers and students - an additional mo- 
tivation to learn; the production of nuiterials that match 
local goals; and teacher remuneration for active learning. 
Locally developed nuitenals also should nieet the goals 
outlined in Connecticut's Common Coreof Learning (\9V7)m 



Criteria for Selection 

Before examining any instructional materials, the cur- 
riculum committee should have Ix^fore it the rationale 
and goals, the selected objectives and content, and the 
instructional techniques which are to be stressed . Because 
school systems literally buy into the system of commer- 
cially published textbooks, careful scrutiny of packaged 
educational materials remains one of the highest priori- 
ties for a curriculum committee. All elements of cur- 
riculum planning should be complete prior to initiating 
the selection of nuterials. 

Students are enti tied to instructional materials of 
the highest calil)er presented in the most timely and 
persuasive nvinner. Watered-down curriculum materi- 
als, whether written,audiovisualorincomputer software, 
likely will by[>ass all students. Poor readability poses 
special problems, which imply that steps must be taken to 
ensure understanding. The obvious challenge is to search 
for materials which stress the concrete over the abstract, 
the tangible over the elusive, and the straightforward 
over the complex, without playing to the lowest common 
denominator. 



Sec. 10-18a of the Connecticut General Statutes 
requires that content of textbooks and other instructional 
materials ^ . . accurately present the achievements and 
accomplishments of individuals and groups from all 
ethnic and racial backgrounds and of both sexes.''s 

Survey and Decision 

What sources provide reliable and current information 
alx)ut comnwrcially published classroom materials? So- 
cial Education, the |oumal of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, frequently raises issues such asassessmcnt 
of instructional materials. It is very important for the 
social studies curriculum comnuttee to be aware of cur- 
rent trends in textbook publishing and of diverse points 
of view. Local curriculum decision makers must inform 
publishers of their needs so appropriate materials can be 
developed. 

Another very informative source is the Social 
Studies Materialsand Resources Data Book published by the 
Social Science Education Consortium (SSEC) in Boulder, 
CO. This book annotates elementary and secondary 
curriculum materials as well as teacher resource materi- 
als. It lists title,author, publisher, publication date,grade 
level, materials, cost, overview, analysis, required or 
suggested time for coverage, and readability. These and 
other sources, such as the NCSS Tool Kit and works by 
William E. Patton, James Davis and Frances Haley, O. L. 
Davis, Jr., and JanvesD. Carroll are listed in the Resources 
and References sections at the end of this chapter. 

Teachers and curriculum developers can obtain 
examination copies from publishers. A book's prefaccor 
introduction, teacher's guide, stated rationale and sug- 
gestions for collateral materials will either whet the ap- 
petite or prevent a further waste of time. Other consid- 
erations include the book's clarity, sense of authority, 
scholarly interpretation, significance, content, format, 
readability, elimination of stereotypes and ability to en- 
gage students. Unfortunately, students too often are 
considered inconsequential in the textbook-selection 
process. Feedl>ack should be sought from this intended 
captive audience. 

Finally, there is an overriding financial consider- 
ation. As noaterialsarebeingevaluatcd, committees need 
to perform cost -benefit analyses and seek materials that: 

• seem suitable to the maturity level of the stu- 
dents; 

• further the selected educational goals and 
objectives; 

• are thehighestquality a vailablcforthemoney; 
and 

• do not sacrifice instructional quality in order 
to save moneys 
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TECHNOLOGY RESOURCES 

As described in Connecticut's Guide to Program Develop- 
ment in Learning Resources and Technology {\99\), a tech- 
nology-integrated curriculum in social studies is an en- 
riched program of study that motivates and encourages 
excellence in students of all abilities and grade levels. 
When technology resources are used effectively in social 
studies instruction, students can access information in 
ways never possible before a 



Computers 

Computers have the potential to revolutionize instruc- 
tion. They are powerful, versatile tools in the classroom. 
As independent, stand-alone units, computers can be 
usedbystudentsworkinginteamS;pairsorasindividuals, 
or by teachers as an "electronic chalkboard." Connected 
to a telephone line and modem, the computer becomes a 
valuable tool for conducting online research and data 
gathering, communicating with ot hersover vast distances, 
teleconferencing and participating in interactive simula- 
tions in international forums. When classroom comput- 
ers are networked to a central fileserver, students can 
access online encyclopedias (such as Grolier's or 
Compton's) housed on CDs in the library media center. 
Students also can participate in joint activities with other 
classes and take advantage of interactive software that is 
not available for stand-alone computer systems. 

A complete compu ter software collection includes 
computer-aided instruction (CAI) or drill and practice, 
tutorials, applications (keyboarding, word processing, 
spread sheet, da tabase, telecommunications, graphicsand 
desktop publishing), simulations, and interactive activi- 
ties that challenge students to apply problem-solving and 
critical-thinking skills. In addition, computers serve as 
the host vehicle for a variety of peripherals and attach- 
ments, including can\eras and camcorders, CD players, 
videodisc players, printers, fax machines, televisions and 
VCRs, Computers can record and reproduce sound, voice 
and music. They can capture and display voice, video and 
data. They can run videos directly on the computer 
monitor or as part of a slide show presentation through 
the emerging technology of compressed video. But most 
importantly,computerscanencouragestudentstoengage 
in active, aeative learning. This occurs when computers 



and other technologiesare integrated into the curriculum 
and classroom instruction^a 



Drill and Practice 

Computer-aided instruction (CAI) had, until recently, 
referred to drill and practice exercises in which concepts 
and skills were addressed through rote learning. Today's 
drill and practice software, however, has overcome some 
of the repetitiveness associated with earlier versions by 
incorporating more exploratory and problem-solving 
activities into the exercises. The Ripple and All Star Drill 
are examples of drill and practice software.! 



Tutorials 

Like drill and practice programs, tutorials provide stu- 
dents witha variety of multilevel exercisesand issuesthat 
they can explore on their own with the computer as a 
guide, Tutorialscan encourage students to improve their 
map-reading skills or understanding of historical events 
through explanatory text and visual aids which accom- 
pany each activity. PC Globeand Research Paper Writer are 
examples of tutorial programs in the social studies.0 



Simulations 

Simulations combine ro]e-playing,debate,decision mak- 
ing, problem solving, critical thinking, "what if" experi- 
mentation,and discussion skillstoaddresscomplexissues 
and events. Students interact with one another and with 
the challenging real-life dilemmas posed by the software 
and videos. Interactive software programs encourage 
students to use their best problem-solving and critical- 
thinking skills as they "travel" around the world or 
through history. Online interactive simulations, such as 
National Geographic Society's Kidsnet, and AT&T's Dis- 
tance Learning projects (international classroom collabo- 
rations), afford students an opportunity work coopera- 
tively on global studies and global issues with students 
around the world. Other examples include Decisions, 
Decisions, GTV: A Geographic Perspective on American 
History, and Where in the World is Carmen San Diego.m 
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Word ProceMing 

Computers are excellent tools for researching informa- 
tion, outlining, writing and integrating information from 
texts, tablet, graphs and graphic images into a single 
document Students can easily enter and manipulate 
textual information, edit granrunar and syntax, and use a 
spelling checker and thesaurus that comes with most 
word processing programs. Word processing is an es- 
sential skill for students and teachers to acquire and 
master, and one that will t>e an asset to them in social 
studies research writing. Son>c examples of word pro- 
cessing programs are Bank Street Writer and AppleworksM 



Databases 

A powerful aspect of technology is its ability to store, 
retrieve, manipulate and analyze infonnation contained 
in databases. Databases are collections of raw data and 
descriptive infonnation listed by field names or identifi- 
ers which enable students to conduct research, sort infor- 
mation into usable units, and manipulate data as part of 
social studies inquiry. Small databases may be kept on 
disks, niKxlerately large databases on hard disks and file 
servers, and massive databases (such as encyclopedias) 
are found on CD discs and mainframe computers. With a 
computer, modem and telephoneline,studentscan access 
various online databases, such as Dow Jones, or conduct 
surveys via electronic mail systems or electronic bulletin 
boards. Databases are an integral part of social studies 
inquiry. Someexamplesof databasesarerimWiWand PC 
Globe; databases available on CD discs are ABC Netvs In- 
teractive Grolier^s Encyclopediam 



Desktop Publishing 

A technology-integrated social studies curriculum in- 
vites opportunities for students to engage in desktop 
publishingas they work to create social studies research 
reports. Desktop publishing calls upon a vast array of 
skills ~ reading, research, writing, graphics, art, layout, 
design, etc. - and encourages students to apply their 
knowledge and skills in producing materials that focus 
on real issues from the student's perspective. PageMaker 
and Children's Writing are examples of desktop publish- 
ing programs^ 



Video 

Tdevision is an effective meansof bringing the world into 
the social studies classroom. A broad array of social 
studies video programs is available to Connecticut school 
districts through broadcast by Connecticut Public Tele- 
vision and carried by all cable systems in the state. The 
schedule for each school year is found in the Instrtictional 
Television Schedule and Resource Guide, published by the 
Connecticut State Board of Education. Asample listing of 
social studies-related video programs is included in Ap- 
pendix I, Instructional Television Resources. All pro- 
grams included in the appendix have extended ''record 
and use'' rights that allow school districts to record pro- 
grams at the tin^ of broadcast. In certain cases an 
arranged copying service may be available for new pro- 
grams being released. In addition, teacher's guides are 
available to Connecticut users. Just as the video replaced 
the 16mm projector, the interactive discs and telecom- 
munications technology that link computers with televi- 
sion eventually will create new instructional tools for 
student leaniingji 



Telecommtmications 

When technology is an integral part of the instructional 
program, a wealth of learning opportunitiescan beopened 
up in a variety of social studies areas. Students can 
witness events as they happen or examine the contexts of 
the historical record. They can tap into online sources for 
information from library media centers, television and 
media associations, research institutes and educational 
institutions. Telecommunications in the classroom can 
l?e accomplished via voice, data or video contact through: 

• a computer, modem and telephone line (a 
speaker phone is an asset); 

• instructional television, which is part of » 
distance learning network; and 

• satellite teleconferences. 

Through telecommunications, shjdentscan par- 
ticipate in interactive simulations, teleconferences, joint 
research projects and impact studies with students at 
home and abroad through programs such as those listed 
on page 56. 
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• Research Projects - National Geographic 
Sodety'sKidsnet, research projects on various 
themes and topics; and 

• Instate Telecommunications - Connecticut 
State Department of Education's Knowledge 
Network and Instructional Television 
programming.! 

Interactive Videodiscs 

One of the most promising of the emerging technologies 
is the interactive or laser videodisc. Students learn by 
viewing, discussing, researching, role-playing and de- 
bating issues that are presented through the interplay of 
text, graphic images, charts and tables, and full motion 
videos. With a barcode reader, students and teachers can 
scan through the enormous masses of information stored 
on the vidtXKiiscs in a matter of seconds. Used in con- 
junction with texts, computers and other print materials 
(such as newspapers and periodicals), videodiscs bring 
the worid into the classroom in a nuinner that is both 
captivating and sealisttci 



Nonprint Materials 

Nonprint materials increasingly are important in social 
studies instruction, yet often they are selected with little 
prior appraisal of their usefulness. The social studies 
committee should select filmstrips, videotapes, records, 
films, laserdiscs, CDs, software, artifacts and other 
nonprint materials as carefully as they select textbooks 
and other printed materials. Nonprint materials need tc 
he examined for gender and ethnic stereotyping and 
treatment of the exceptional students just as carefully as 
print materials. 

Evaluations of nonprint materials are available 
from many sources, Professional journals usually include 
comnrtents from teacher^aboutnwterialsrecently released. 
Media specialists can provide valuable information. Of- 
ten, nonprint materials are previewed by committees 
tx?fore adoption. When materials are being examined, 
they should be judged by the same criteria that the 
committee has selected for print materials. They should: 

• be clear and easy for pupils to comprehend; 

• provide information best presented in a given 
format; 

• allow students with differing learning styles 
to use them readily; 

• justify cost; 

• provide unique learning opportunities; 



• show no evidence of bias; 

• l)e easy to use; and 

• involve the students more than a text can.i 



Library Media Resources 

Most of a school's resources to support teaching and 
leamingare either housed oraccessed through thelibrary 
media center. No longer just a hooV room, the library 
media center has the technology, motivational and in- 
formational resources that offer students and teachers a 
variety of alternatives for accomplishing learning objec- 
tives. The library media center is the central access jx^int 
for all resources located in the school. The library media 
specialist serves as a link to resources available outside 
the school 

A carefully selected and organized collection 
will support goals for social studies education by pro- 
viding print and nonprint materials that will give breadth 
and depth to classroom instruction. The collection will 
contain materials that represent diverse perspectives on 
issues; introduce students to books, videos and other 
materials by or about people around the world; and 
supply up-to-the-minute information on world events 
using online datatnises. Through interiibrary loan, ad- 
ditional nr^terials can Ix! located to support specific units 
or projects. 

The school library media specialist not only is a 
manager of the learning resources collections, but also a 
teacher trained in curriculum and instructional develop- 
ment v^^ho is available to: 

• give instruction and guidance to students in 
learning to locate and use information from a 
variety of sources and in a wide range of 
formats, integrating these skills into existing 
curriculum; 

• cooperate in designing unitsof instruction so 
as to include options for student learning and 
to acquire appropriate resources for students 
of all abili^ levels and learning styles to 
complete assignments; 

• build collections that will tx?tter respond to 
curriculum goals and objectives; 

• supply reviews and /or arrange for previews 
of materials being considered for purchase; 

• provide reading guidance to students to en- 
hance curriculum emphasis, such as cultural 
pluralism and understanding of geographical 
concepts; 

• participate as a partner in curriculum design 
or revision^ offering suggestions for supple- 
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inentary nuterials, exploring new technolo- 
gies for cunicular applications and building 
collections that will support the curriculum; 

• train students or teachers in the use of new 
media formats and their accompanying tech- 
nology; and 

• explain media services, such as video record- 
ing, interlibrary loan, production of instruc- 
tional materials, computer filescrvcrand other 
teleconununications. 

In addition to the library media specialist, many 
schools now have access to additional learning resources 
and technology teachers who can offer services and in- 
struction that will proiTK)te learning in the social studies. 
They nruiy include computer teachers, distance learning 
coordinators or district-level staff. Often they are able to 
incorporate principles of social studies education into 
assignments and pursue cooperative acquisitions or site 
licenses that wi51 result in better prices and more exten- 
sive use of the equipment and materials purchased. 

Social studies curriculum developers have the 
responsibility to oversee the appropriate development 
and selection of print and nonprint instructional materials. 
They should carefully nruitch the materials with local 
goals, student needs, financial constraints, and the ex- 
pertise and support from the teaching staff members. 
They will approve of basic and supplementary materials 
that can be used to adjust the curriculum for individual 
di fferences, and then be certain ample ti me is allowed for 
teachers to familiarize themselves with the material prior 
to use.v 
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Curriculum developers who have followed this guide 
sequentially in order to developa new curriculum will be 
prepared toimplement and evaluate theirprogram.Those 
whoarercvisingandrefininganexisting curriculum may 
begin with one or more evaluation instruments before 
making a needs assessment. In either case. Chapter 6 will 
offer various means to assure a smooth transition for the 
new curriculum and methods to test its effectiveness.* 



IMPLEMENTATION 

Implementation customarily involves piloting the cur- 
riculum on a limited basis to determine its effectiveness. 
Olhcr elements include staff orientation, special materi- 
als, support scn/iccs, staff development activitiesand the 
continuousrcvicwand revision process. Implementation 
of a program is constant.! 



PUoting 

A limited use of the new social studies curriculum might 
be the first step in implementation. Teachers at one 
elementary school might use it for the first year, allowing 
thecommittee to exanunc the fully functioning program, 
If it is a large school, only one teacher at each grade level 
might be asked to try the new program. Likewise, new 
courses at the secondary level might be piloted with a 
single class. 

Piloting must be monitored carefully. Pilot 
teachers need the same level of services that full imple- 
mentation requires. They must participate in program 
orientation, becoming aware not only of their own pro- 
gram, but also of how it fits into the K-12 sequence. They 
also must have appropriate materials, both student and 
professional. They must have the support of cither 
committee members or a district curriculum specialist. 
They should receive the necessary training, including 
opportunities to observe how the materials are used in 
other districts. And they must participate in a careful 
evaluation of the pilot. The pilot testing of a new or 
revised curriculum often leads to some revisions prior to 
districtwide implementation. 

Several points should be considered before uni- 
vtTsal use of the new or revised curriculum. Implementa- 
tion should be planned so that a teacher: 

• introduces no more than one now program 
each year; 

• is not asked to implement a program unless 
the required materials are available; 

• is not asked to teach a new program without 
some orientation and awareness of i ts place in 
the overall curriculum; 



• is not expected to teach from a new course 
outline unless someone can respond to ques- 
tions; 

• can attend staff development sessions that 
present new techniques, difficult materials or 
background information; and 

• feelsf rec to suggest program improvements.^ 

Staff Orientation 

Planning for staff orientation can be a significant factor in 
the program's success. If lines of communication have 
been maintained throughout the development process, 
teachers will be expecting change. Course outlines and 
materials should be available and orientation should 
occur well in advance of the new program's implemen- 
tation. The scope of the orientation depends on curricu- 
lum difficulty, the amount of change and the quality of 
prior staff communication. 

In planning for orientation, curriculum develop- 
ers should be certain that they have: 

• prepared outlines for each teacher at each 
grade level; 

• provided teacher's guides and other materi- 
als; 

• developed the K-12 sequence; 

• planned to highlight the changes and the 
reasons for them; 

• planned for a large-group introduction of the 
K-12 program, followed by a small-group ex- 
amination at each grade level; 

• prepared materials that explain available 
support services, planned in-service training 
and expected teacher evaluation; and 

• planned an administrative orientation prior 
to the teacher orientation,! 



Special Materials and Support Services 

Implementation may require special materials. If new 
instructional techniques are being introduced, a first step 
may be selecting and purchasing videotapes, software or 
other teaching materials. Books such as those providing 
background information in a field nol previously taught, 
e.g,, anthropology, or those providing (raining materials, 
may be added to the professional library. Films may be 
obtained for use as part of the administrative and teacher 
orientation, If computer Instruction is being introduced, 
appropriate teaching materials may be necessary, The 
committee should evaluate the implementation plan and 
identify any resources required. 
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Support services are essential for successful cur- 
riculum implementation* Small school districts often use 
curriculum committee members to respond to questions. 
They may beassisted by principals who ha ve been alerted 
to possible problems* Larger school districts may have a 
curriculum consultant who is available for demonstra- 
tions, questions or other assistance. 

Support services also may come from sources 
outside the school, such as community members who 
serve as resources on specific topics, or regional educa- 
tional service centers that loan materials or provide per- 
sonnel (see Appendix C). Meetings of state, regional and 
national organizations often include sessions that are 
directly related to new curricul um topics. The committee 
should identify in the curriculum some of the possible 
support services. For informationonadditional resources, 
see Appendix D, Resources for Curriculum Planning.! 



Staff Development 

Thenatureof staff development of ten spells thedifference 
between success and failure. Extensive in-service pro- 
grams may be necessary in order to plan for implemen- 
tation. Program planners should consider 



teachers' experiences with similar curricu- 
lums; 

teachers' backgrounds and knowledge; 
familiarity with the instructional techniques; 
commonalty of the evaluation instruments; 
available time; 
available leadership; 

information needed to make adjustments for 
students with special needs; 
thedegreetowhichparticipantsand students 
v^ll use the materials in the same ways; and 
the neces'^ty for staff development after the 
first implementation year, e.g., for new teach- 
ers and teachers transferred to new grade 
levels. 



The following staff development models (A, B 
and C) are examples of how the committee might struc- 
ture what is planned. 

Model A - Minimum 

Scheduling: Four sessions, two to three hours 
each; before implementation, at 
first quarter's end, at first 
semester's end, at first year's end. 



Ftogram: First session 

• K-12 scope and sequence 

• program components 

• unit structure illustrating content, tech- 
niques, materials 

• lesson structure illustrating objectives, 
techniques, parts 

• evaluation, short and long term 

• summary and questions 

Program: Follow-through sessions 



single-topic discussion 

mutual success and failure discussion 

evaluation, including suggestions for 

change 

summary and suggestions for future 
sessions 

Model B - Moderate 



Scheduling: Six sessions, two to three hours 
each; three before implementation 
and one each at first quarter's end, 
at first semester's end and at first 
year's end. 

Program: Introductory sessions 



K-12 scope and sequence 
program components 
unit structure 

instructional techniques, e.g., technolo- 
gies 

evaluation techniques, e.g., interview- 
ing 

lesson structure 

demonstrations of techniques by par- 
ticipants 

summary and questions 



Program: Follow-through sessions 

• upcoming units 

• evaluation methods review 

• single-topic discussion 

• mutual success and failure discussion 

• evaluation, including suggestions for 
change 

• ways of using local resources 

• summary and suggestions for future 
sessions 
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Model C-In-Depkh 

Scheduling: A minimum of 10 two-hour ses- 
sions; two before implementation, 
plus follow-through sessions at 
each semester's end. 

Program: Course 

• Session 1: scope and sequence, program 

components, unit structure, 
a look at unit one 

• Sess:on 2: introduction to instructional 

techniques, lesson format, 
questions 

• Session 3: conceptual development and 

micro- teaching 

• Session 4: generalizing and micro- 

teaching 

• Sessions: decisionmaking, inquiry and 

micro-teaching 

• Session 6: valuing, including micro- 

teaching 

• Session 7: skills development, includ- 

ing micro-teaching 

• Session 8: role-playing and simulation 

• Session 9: matching student needs and 

activities 

• Session 10: evaluating student progress 

Program: Follow-through sessions 

• shared concerns 

• specific-topic discussion 

• program adaptation for students with 
special needs 

• ways of using local resources 

• evaluation and revision ■ 



EVALUATION 

Like implementation, evaluation is an ongoing process; 
an adequate means to evaluate the curriculumisessential 
in order to create opportunities for improvement. One 



critical aspect is the feedback that evaluation provides 
curriculum developers. Student achievement data that 
are consistently low may mean that curriculum revision 
is in order. Criterion-referenced measures, if used, can 
pinpoint precise areas of need. Standardized test infor- 
mation can pinpoint problen>s, particularly in the basic 
skills. Curriculum developers^ however, must seek spe- 
cific information that goes beyond these measures. 

There are many ways to gather data. Needs 
assessnnents, informal d iscussions, tabulation of achieve- 
ment results, specific nruiterials-evaluation instruments 
and carefully developed effectiveness measures of pilot 
testing all are possibilities. The curriculum committee 
should build into the program a monitoring system for 
feedback on its successes and failures.^ 



Standards Assessment 

All social studies programs should be evaluated accord- 
ing to standards and to the curriculum as it is actually 
practiced. The social studies standards assessment that 
follows (pages 63 and 64) was developed by the advisory 
committee for this guide and will assist curriculum devel- 
opers in working toward this goal. Directions for the 
standards assessment follow: 

1. Rank each of the following standards 
(questions) for extent of treatment in the 
existing social studies curriculum. The scale 
ranges from 1 (minimal or no treatment) to 5 
(extensive treatment). 

2. Write a brief supporting statement that 
provides evidence of the treatment rating. 

3. Sunmuurize and discuss - as a social studies 
staff orcurriculumcomrnittee- the treatment 
findings; resolve disagreements. 

4. Use points of agreennent to set priorities for 
social studies curriculum areas that need to 
be addressed. 
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Social Studies Standards Assessment 



(a) To what extent does the social studies program reflect skills and competendes, attributes and attitudes, 
and understandings and applications identified in Connecticut's Common Core of Learning? 



(b) To what extent does the social studies program include instruction in citizenship, economics, geography, 
government and history in a planned, ongoing and systenr\atic nr^nner? 



(c) To what extent does the school ensure that all students are knowledgeable in United States history, 
including instruction in United States government at all levels, and in the duties, responsibilities and 
rights of citizenship? 



(d) To what extent do the social studies program and materials include a multicultural perspective that 
reflects accurately our nation's pluralistic society? 



(e) To what extent do the social studies program and materials of fer pei ^pecti ves from a non- Western point 
of view? 



(f) To what extent do the program and materials encourage the discussion of controversial issues, with a 
balanced representation of opposing points of view? 



(g) To what extent do the social studies program and materials relate directly to the age, maturity and 
concerns of students? 



(h) Are planned, ongoing and systematic professional development activities available to teachers? 



(continued) 
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Social Studies Standards Assessment (continued) 



(i) To what extent does the social studies program offer a wide variety of teaching strategies that involve 
students in active learning? 



(j) To what extent do strategies of instruction and learning activities rely on a broad range of learning 
resources in addition to the textbook? 



(k) To what extent does the social studies program have access to and utilize computers and other 
technologies for instructional purposes? 



(1) To what extent is student assessment used to improve the social studies program? 



(m) To what extent is there K-12 coordination of and articulation within the social studies program? 



(n) To what extent does the social studies program provide for students to engage in community service 
activities and participate in civic affairs of school and corrununity? 



(o) To what extent does the social studies program accommodate students i n need of special or supplemental 
instruction and, at the same time, achieve the goal of democratic participation through heterogeneous 
grouping practices? 



(p) To what extent does the program implement new perspectives in the social studies? 
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As evaluation data are collected from many 
sources, the persons chained with curriculum responsi- 
bility should translate these data and recommend cur- 
riculum revision or reoesigi^. iTx? sodal studies curricu- 
lum should be responsive to feedback and should change 
as the need for change is demonstrated through assess- 
ment results^ 



Ongoing Effort 

For a sodal studies program to be effective, it must 
receive continuous attention and nuiintenance. The 
greatest challenge to the discipline is the integration of 
human knowledge and experience into a form that can be 
effectively manag^ and included in the K-12 student 
experience. The motto must not be what might be added, 
but what is most important and what might be left out. 
The sodal studies field is too important to be relegated to 
the position of the "curriculum dump/ the place for 
important agendas that seemingly cannot be placed in 
other areas of the curriculum. The purpose of this guide 



is to assist curriculum dcdsion makers and practitioners 
in addressing important social studies issues necessary 
for implementing a planned, ongoing and systematic 
curriculum* 

At this stage the curriculum revision process 
mustt)eg;in whereit began in Chapter 1 . Revisionincludes 
the developmental tasks identified on page 4. Chapter 7 
will provide an example that a sodal studies curriculum 
comnu ttee can use to take an emeiging issue or perspective 
and apply the concepts outlined in Chapters 1-6 to ac- 
complish program revision.^ 
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This final chapter develops an essential premise: the 
meaning of citizenship as it relates to cultural diversity, 
values and responses. It examines the meaning of 
multicultural education, considers its goals and themes, 
presents examples of various content alternatives, raises 
issues bearing upon instructional techniques, offers crite- 
ria for selection of student nuiterials, and concludes with 
considerations on implementation and evaluation. ITiis 
model has applications that can be modified for use in 
other curricular areas^ 



CITIZENSHIP 

Understanding the critical roleof citizenship in education 
is fundanrkcntal to the preservation of a democratic soci- 
ety in the United States. In a 1963 presentation to teachers, 
James Bald win expressed alarm as he observed the views 
displayed by American society. "The purpose of educa- 
tion,'' Baldwin said, "is to create in a person the ability to 
look at the world for himself, to make his own decisions 
— But ho society is really anxious to have that kind of 
person around. What societies really . . . want is a 
citizenry which will samply obey the rules of the society. 
If a society succeeds in this, that society is about to 
perish/' This observation is as appropriate for today as it 
was nearly 30 years ago, when the United States was 
grappling with fundanrtental issues related to diversity 
and equality. 

Social studies was defined in Chapter 1 as "the 
integration of knowledge and human experience for the 
purpose of citizenship education/' Furthermore, citi- 
zenship was said to foster the protection of individual 
rights and responsibilities as well as cultural diversity, 
valuesand responses. The concept of democracy protect- 
ing both individualism and collective cultural values 
runs to the heart of America's evolutionary process. 
From the arrival of forerunners of Native An^ericans to 
the nfK>st recent flow of inunigrants upon our shores, we 
are members of a pluralistic society, all guaranteed cer- 
tain rights and liberties legally constituted in a document 
written more than 200 years ago. 

If multicultural values and responses are a dis- 
tinct characteristic of our Annerican tradition, they deserve 
special attention and should become integrated into our 
educational system. These values and responses link the 



democratic ideal of parity with Thomas Jefferson'sadvice 
to ''inform the people's discretion through instruction/'i 

Definition 

Multicultural education is an idea, a reform nv)vement 
and a process, according to one of this nation's leading 
authorities on the subject, James A. Banks. It is the idea 
that all learners should be provided with equal access to 
education regardless of culture, age, gender, social class, 
religion, race or exceptionality. It is intimately connected 
to helping all students succeed and, therefore^ must not 
be viewed as a passing fad. As a reform movement, 
multicultural education encompasses the total school 
environment and consists of a number of major identifi- 
able variables and factors (see Figure 7, on page 69, The 
School as a Social System). As a process, multicultural 
education is ongoing in order to eliminate setbacks to 
liberty and justice for all. 

A major goal of multicultural education is to help 
students develop the knowledge, attitudes and skills 
needed to function within their own microcultures, other 
miorocultures, the US. macroculture, and within the 
global community. To achieve this goal, educators must 
distinguish between the local and international dimen- 
sions of multicultural education. Focusing on thecultural 
experiences of people as they exist outside the United 
States should not be a substitute for addressing ethnic 
and cultural issues present within the boundaries of the 
United States. 

While international aspects of multicultural edu- 
cation are important and can shed light on the back- 
grounds of people living within the United States, they 
often can lead to assumptions about ethnic and cultural 
groups that are not true. Too often this becomes a means 
to escape the realities of multicultural issues for schools 
dominated by majority popubtionscontiguous to neigh- 
boring school districts that may have laige minority 
populations. Helping students learn about diversity in 
their surrounding environments is a cost-effective way to 
begin exploration of multicultural diversity in the global 
community. Figure 8 on page 70 canassist the cu rriculu m 
designer in developing appropriate programs and prac- 
tices and in distinguishing between the various levels of 
implementing pluralism in American schools. 
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The School as a Social System 



School Staff: 
attitudes* 

perceptions, 
beliefs and 
actions 



Teaching Styles 
and Strategies 



School Policy 
and Politics 







School Culture and 
Hidden Curriculum 



Formalized 
Cunriculum and 
Course of Study 



Instructional 
Materials 




Learning Styles 
of the School 



Languages and 
Dialects of the 
School 



Community 
Participation 
and Input 



Assessment and 
Testing Procedures 



Counseling 
Program 



Figure 7 



From Multia*^ ural Education: Issues and Perspectives, 
James A. Banks and Cherry A. McGee Banks, editors. 
AUyn and Bacon, Inc., 1989. Used with permission. 
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Programs and Practices Related to Pluralism in American Schools 



Program and 
Practice 



Focus 



Objectives 



Strategies 



Mukicultum Cutairal group* In t»M United 
Education Btattt. Mpioiiiy thoM IM 
expiriancc profudtoo and 

tcdciy. 



10 no^ roouoo iiBOfwnnooon ■OHnK k9iw* 
tizod ouKuTil 90up9 and to provido al oulbur- 
al groMpa with aquaf aducatlonal opportunl- 



Oaating a aohool 
tiva inttteidonil norm 
tural groupa in tha 



tMtaapoil- 
arangiof oUI- 



Education 



Ethnic groupa witNn tha 
Unitad Stataa. 



To halp raduoa dtooHmination toward victim- 
faead athnio groupt and ta prowlda abiilanta 
from all athnio groupa aqual aducationai 
opportunitiaa. 

To hajp^r id^ iaoMon, ancapaula. 



Modifying tha 
makaicmora 



achool anvironmant to 
of tha achfte dMMfity 



BxMa Studiea Ethnic groMpa within tha 
IMtadStataa. 



Tohrip 
iai 

to 
An 

To halp 
in tha 



atudanta fraka raflaothra dacialona on 
raiatad to athnSdly an d to ttfca a^ 
racial and alhnic profalHna \Mihin 



Modifying couraa ofajaotivaat taacHng strata* 
giaa, mataHaiat and avaluaHon tochniciuaa ao 
that thay induda concanc and information 
about athnic groupa in tha IMtad 1 



atodima davalop vaU o onoapto , gifv 
and ihaoriaa about alhnio 9^oupa 
IMlad Btotaa and to otarify lhair Ml- 



Tohalp 



Global Nadoo-ttataa and ouHuraa 

Education throuf^wut tha aoid. 



To halp aludanto undmtand tha NcMf 
dapandant natura of aooiacy and to 
aoquira knowladgi of othar naUona. 
To hato atudanto dawiop tf|a^a|^ ^ 



RaforminQ tha ourrtouljm ao that It halpa f«u- 
dantptodayt top anundarat a ndln g of thav ri- 
oua natkma and oiituraa in tha vrnrM. 
Impiaffiafiling Maohing alratofl^ and matart- 
aia that haip atudanto to davaiop mora poai- 
tiva attitudaa toward oulluraa and rwtiona 
outaidathallnitodl 



Figures 



From Teaching SlmUgUs for Ethnic Studks, 4ih edition, 
by James A. Banks, Allyn and Bacon, Inc 19S7. Used with permission. 



The term multia4Uural, like others such as mulH- 
fucialarui multiethnic, help to describe this nation'shistory 
of pluralism. Voluntary immigrants, primarily from Eu- 
ropean countries, continually enriched America's cul- 
tural diversity thn>ughoutthel9th century. Atthetumof 
thecentury^theinscriptionupon the newly erected Statue 
of Liberty summed up the past outreach to newcomers: 
"Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free." 

Yet, pluralism had its limits. Xenophobia swept 
thecountryas free access to American shoresended. Even 
before the inscription was placed on the Statue of Liberty, 
restrictions from certain countries already had begun 
and, by the end of World War I, nativists successfully 
erected immigration quotas. Thclmmigration Actof 1917 
was designed to halt the immigration of Southeastern, 
Centra] and Eastern European groups. The Immigration 
Act of 1924 drastically limited the number of immigrants 
that could enter the United States from all European 



nations, except those in Northern and Western Europe. 
White Anglo-Saxon Protestants, whose sociological tra- 
ditions and values in earlier times had been a prerequi- 
site for social acceptability, now were being threatened 
by competing lifestyles and the sheer number of immi- 
grants. Cultural assimilation became less successful. 
Within the nation, African Ajnericans(forcedinrunigrants) 
and Native Americans (forced migrants), basically re- 
mained outsiders. Theassimilationistideaof the^n^lting 
pot/ in which ethnidty and race are not important 
identities, deeply influenced American society. Yet, de- 
spite the persistence of this belief, ethnic differences 
continue to exist fo' several reasons, including discrinru- 
natory practices that prevent inclusion, the desire by 
some groups to retain ethnic values, and continuing 
immigration to the United States. 

Cultural pluralism more closely describes the 
reality of ovir diversity today. Rather than a model for 
cultural assinulation as suggested by the ''nwlting pof' 
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metaphonmany see An^rkansocietyresemblinga "salad 
bowl/' in which each cultural group contributes its 
uniqueness to the total society while maintaining its own 
traditions. Cultural pluralists not only accept cultural 
diversity, they value its preservation. 

Multiethnic theoristscaution against the extrenies 
of cultural pluralism, however, when group rights and 
separate ethnic values prevent a larger cultural unity. In 
such cases, they reject both extremes - assimilation and 
cultural pluralism - and prefer a middle ground. This 
third position i s mul tiethnic ideology, which describes a n 
open society in which both minoritiesand majorities ha ve 
equal opportunities to hmction and participate. 

The ideas embodied in multiculturalism have 
contributed to one of the most persistent social themes in 
United States history. Since the 1970s, cultural awareness 
has been on the rise, inspired by the civil rights movement 
and the struggle for equality for members of minority 
groups and majority group mem.bers such as Polish 
Americans, Italian Americans and Swedish Americans 
seeking a grea ter knowledge of their past. Alex Haley's 
Roots has added even greater credibility to the nation's 
growing quest for individual as well as cultural roots. 
Haley's cynosure validates the search by every Ameri- 
can, not just his brethren of African descent. The current 
idea, reform movement and process for multicultural 
education rests upon the bedrock of interactive cultural 
pluralism or multiethnic ideology. 

Other definitions also are important. For ex- 
ample, multiethnic education depends upon the meaning 
of ethnicgroup, as it does upon a number of other concepts. 
Ethnic group usually is defined as an involuntary collec- 
tive of people which shares feelings of common identity, 
unity and interdependence. Membership serves useful 
functions, such as providing a network of preferred 
friendships and institutions, a means to perpetrate cul- 
tural patterns, and a way to identify others. An addi tional 
factor is identity on the grounds of race, such as African 
Americans, Asian Americans and Latino Americans. The 
study of the dynamicsof ethnic group relationships helps 
to explain some of the successes and failures in the 
Americans' upwardly mobile quest for political and eco- 
nomic power.* 



GOALS AND THEMES 

Multicultural education is a goal on both the national and 
local levels. It is a goal of the National Council for the 
Social Studies (NCSS), which seeks to have impact both 
on curriculum nnaterials and the school environment, 



The "CurriculumGuidelinesfor Multiethnic Education/' 
published in 1976 by NCSS, follow.« 

NCSS Multiethnic Guidelines 

• Ethnic pluralism should permeate the total 
school environment. 

• School policiesand procedures should foster 
positive muhiethnic interactions and un- 
derstanding among students, teachers and 
the support staff. 

• The curriculum should reflect the ethnic 
learning styles of the students w itb the school 
community. 

• The multiethnic curriculum should provide 
students with continuous opportunities to 
develop a belter sense of self, 

• The curriculum should help students to un- 
derstand the totality of the experiences of 
American ethnic groups. 

• The mult iethniccurriculum should help stu- 
dents understand that there is always a 
conflict between ideals and realities in hu* 
man societies. 

• Thcmulticthniccurriculum should promote 
values, attitudes and behaviors which sup- 
port ethnic pluralism. 

• The multiethnic curriculum should help 
students develop their dccision-makinj^ 
abilities, social participationskillsand a sense 
of political efficacy as necessary bases for 
effective citizenship in an ethnically plural- 
istic nation. 

• Themultiethniccurriculum should help stu- 
dents develop the skills necessary for effec- 
tive interpersonal and interethnic group in- 
teractions. 

• The multiethnic curriculum should be com- 
prehensive in scope and sequence, should 
present holistic views of ethnic groups and 
should be an integral part of the total school 
curriculum. 

• The multiethnic curriculum should include 
thecontinuousstudyofthecultures,historical 
experiences, social realities and existential 
conditions of ethnic groups, including a va- 
riety of racial compositions. 

• Interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary ap- 
proaches should be used in designing and 
implementing the multiethnic curriculum. 
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• The curriculunn should use comparative ap- 
proaches In the study of ethnic groups and 
ethnicity. 

• Thccuiriculumshouldhelpstudentstoview 
and interpret events, situations and conflict 
from diverse ethnic pcrspx?ctives and points 
of view. 

• The curriculum should conceptualize and 
describe the development of the United States 
as a multidirectional society. 

• The curriculum should make maximum use 
of local community resources. 

From "Curriculiim Guidelines 
for Mulrielhnlc Education," 
W6, Used with permission. 



As a corollary to multiethnic education, NCSS also em- 
phasizes global education (sec page 14)ji 



Connecticut's Common Core of Learning 

Connecticut's Common Cote of Learning points out that "a 
positive sel f-imageand self-^teem are crucial to learning." 
Education for pluralistic valuer depends upon positive 
attributes and attitudes, namely the idea htat effective 
learning is enhanced by a student's positive self-concept, 
motivation and persistence, intellectual curiosity, inter- 
personal relations, a sense of community, plus moral and 
ethical values. Contentgoais in theCommonCore relating 
to history and the social sciences emphasize student 
understanding of "the roles played by various -acial, 
ethnic and relig;ious groups in developing the nation's 
pluralistic society.'' 

Goals and themes applicable to multicultural 
education appear within this guide. Chapter 2 suggests 
that curriculums focusing on pluralism will draw from a 
knowledge base about this country, thinking skills to 
create and interpret meaning, and first-hand participa- 
tion. The sections in Chapter 2 about valuing and major 
themes also are useful for multicultural education. These 
thcmesinclude cultural pluralism,continuity and change, 
community, culture, equal opportunity, freedom and 
justice,human rights, tntcrdependence,and world peace. 

Thekey goal for mulHcultural education, accord- 
ing to James Banks, is to promote student problem solv- 
ing and tc develop decision-makingskills. Banks' model 
for multicultural education involves scientific, higher- 
level and interdisciplinary knowledge, from which the 
student identifies his or her values, determines the con- 
flict, identifies the value alternatives, and freely chooses 
the alternatives. The student also freely accepts the 
possible consequences of the action.s 



A Conceptual Currictilum Model 

Banks' conceptual multiethnic curriculu m model is inter- 
disciplinary. Thus, it d raws knowledge from a combina- 
iion of traditional content areas. For example, the key 
concept of cii/f ur^can beenriched by comparingdifferent 
ethnic groups in social studies, examining samples from 
literature in languageart£> and gainingdifferent perspec- 
tives through the study of music, drama, art and science. 

Banks' curriculum model begins with lower- 
level empirical statements about limited phenomena -or 
facts - such as, "In 1981, 55,600 Vietnamese immigrants 
came to the United States." Facts must be subject to proof 
and not normative or value statements. Concepts follow, 
i.e., words or phrases which categorize or classify a large 
number of factual observations such as assimilation, ac- 
culturation, discrimination and power. Immigration, 
another example, will be supported by a number of facts, 
such as the number of Vietnamese imanigrants admitted 
in 1981 (above). 

Key concepts appropriate for multicultural in- 
struction in social studies areas follow. 

History 

• immigration 

• migration 

• continuity and change 

Geography 

• location 

• place 

• movement 

» human/environmental interactions 

• regions 

Anthropology 

• diversity 

• acculturation 
« assimilation 

• culture 

• language 

Psychology 

• self-concept 

• perception 

• individual difference 

• attitudes 

Sociology 

• ethnic group 

• discrimination 

• prejudice 

• values 

• family 
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• community 

• intergroup relationships 

Government 

• power 

• rules and law 

• citizenship 

• responsibility 

• decisionmaking 

Economics 

• scarcity 

• opportunity/cost 

• unemployment 

• interdependence 

Generalizations comprise two or more concepts 
that share a relationship. Similar to facts, they can be 
verified. Generalizations may sunnmarize a large num- 
ber of facts. They may be a lower level of generalization, 
such as, "Chinese immigrants in America established 
various forms of social organization," or a higher level of 
generalization, such as, "Forms of social organizations 
emerge in all human societies/' 

Theory is the highest level of knowledge in the 
Banks' continuum and the nwst useful in predicting 
human behavior. Theory, therefore, is the ultimate goal 
of the multiethnic model. Theory is the final step in the 
deductive process, just as the thesis is for the inquiry 
model in science and sociaS studies. The conceptual 
model for developing a lesson or series of lessons on 
migration - illustrated below - begins with the required 
knowledge base. Appendix H (Developing A 
Multicultural Curriculum) shows how a multicultural 
unit on migration can be developed using the full di- 
mensions of t he mul ticul tu ral definition and by combining 
pedagogy with the necessary content and skills. 



Conceptual Model for Developing 
a Lesson or Unit on Migration 

Concept Migration 

Key Generalization: People migrate voluntarily 
or involuitlarily for many of reasons, and economics is 
one. 

Intermediate Generalizations: Most ethnic 
groups canne to the United States voluntarily and moved 
within it to improve their economicconditions. However, 
some ethnic groups either were forced to come to the 
United States or were forced to move from one region to 
another. 



Lower-Level Generalizations: Puerto Rican 
voluntary migration to the United States often has re- 
flected economic trends. American Indians were forcibly 
removed from their lands within the United Slates as 
white settlers moved west. During the early histoiy of the 
United States, African Americans were forcibly brought 
as slaves to support labor needs. In the late 1 800s, Chinese 
Americans voluntarily immigrated to the United States 
seeking better economic opportunity. 

Goals and themesalso maybe written in terms of 
shjdent outcomes. These goals are designed to examine 
the underlying theory that cultural differences do not 
imply cultural deficiencies. Some goals might include: 

• understanding self and others acting within a 
cultural context; 

• recognizing cultural diversity within the 
United States and the world; 

• understanding how group membership con- 
tributes to value, attitude and behavioral de- 
termination; 

• understanding the interrelationship of dis- 
crimination, bias, prejudice and stereotyping; 
and 

• demonstrating and employing skills for ef- 
fective social interaction among different ra- 
cial cultural ethnic, religious, gender and 
exceptionality factors.^ 



CONTENT: CURRICULUM APPROACHES 

Multicultural education isa perspective, not a discipline. 
It is inappropriate, therefore, to look at multicultural 
education in terms of a scope and sequence traditionally 
presented fromadisdpline point of view. For this reason, 
understanding the various curriculum approaches and 
interdisciplinary alternatives is fundamental in viewing 
multicultural education as a reform movement that can 
have a significant impact on the curriculum of a school. 
Banks identifies several approaches to integrating ethnic 
content into the curriculum that has evolved since the 
1960s. The following information on the various ap- 
proaches is adapted with permission from Multicultural 
Education: Issuesand Perspectives (1989), Allyn and Bacon, 
by James A. Banks and Cherry A. McGee-Banks.B 



Contributions Approach 

The contributions approach to integration is anwng those 
used most frequently and often is used extensively dur- 
ing the first phase of an ethnic revival movement. This 
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approach ischaracterizcd by the addition of ethnic heroes 
or heroines into thecurriculum. The mainstream curricu- 
lum would remain unchanged In terms of its basic struc- 
ture, goals and salient characteristics. 

The fmouspeopleand holidays approach isa variant 
of the contribuiiom approach. In iWs approach, ethnic 
content is limited primarily to special days, weeks and 
months related to ethnic events and celebrations. Three 
Kings Day, Hanukkah, Martin Lutlier King's Birthday, 
Puerto Rican Discovery Day and Black History Month are 
examples of ethnic observances that are celebrated in the 
schools. During these celebrations, teachers involve stu- 
dents in lessons, experiences and pageants related to the 
ethnic holiday or observance. When this approach is 
used, the class studies little or nothing about the ethnic 
groups before or after the special event. 

The contributions approach is the easiest way for 
teachers to integrate the core curriculum with ethnic 
content. However, it has several serious limitations. 
Students do not attain a glot>al view of the role of ethnic 
and cultural groups in U.S. sodeiy. Rather, they sec 
ethnic issues and events primarily as an addition to the 
curriculum and, consequently, as an appendage to the 
mainstory of thedevelopment of the nation. The teaching 
of ethnic issues with the use of famous people, holidays 
and contributions also tends to gloss over important 
concepts and issues related to the victimization and opn 
pression of ethnic groups and their struggles against 
racism and for power. Issues such as racism, poverty and 
oppression tend to be evaded in ihe contributions approach 
to curriculum integration. The focus, rather, tends to Ix? 
on successand validation of the Horatio Alger myth that 
every American who is willing to work hard can go from 
rags to riches and pull himself or herself up by the 
bootstraps. 

The contributions approach often results in the 
trivialization of ethnic cul tures, the study of their obscure 
and exotic characteristics, and the reinforcement of ste- 
reotypes and misconceptions. With this focus, students 
are not helped to understand these cultures as complete 
and dynamic wholes,! 



Additive Approach 

Another important approach to the integration of ethnic 
content is the addition of content, concepts, themes and 
perspectives to the curriculum without changing its basic 
structure, purposes and characteristics. The additive ap- 
proach often is accor^plishcd by the addition of a book, 
unit or course to the curriculum without changing it 
substantially. 



The additixje approach allows teachers to insert 
ethnic content without restructuring the curriculum, a 
process that would take substantial time, effort, training 
and rethinking as to purposes, nature and goals. The 
additive approach can he the first phase in a more radical 
curriculum reform effort designed to restructure the total 
curriculum and integrate it with ethnic content, per- 
spectives and frames of reference. This approach, how- 
ever, shares several disadvantages with the contributions 
approach. The most important shortcoming is that it 
usually results in the viewing of ethnic content from the 
perspectives of mainstream historians, writers, artists 
and scientists, Ixxauseit does not involve a restructuring 
of the curriculum. 

The events, concepts, issues and problems are 
selected for study through the use of mainstream centric 
and Eurocentric criteria and perspectives. When teach- 
ing a unit such as "The Westward Movement" in a fifth 
grade class, the teacher may integrate the unit by adding 
content alx)ut the Lakota (Sioux) Indians. However, the 
unit remains mainstream centric and focused because of 
its perspective and point of view. "The Westward 
Movement" unit is both mainstream centric and 
Eurocentric t)ecause of its focus on the movement of 
European Americans from the eastern to the western part 
of the United States, The Lakota Indians were already in 
the West and, consequently, were not moving west. The 
unit might be called, 'The Invasion from the East," from 
the point of view of the Lakota. An objective title for the 
unit might be, "Two Cultures Meet in the Americas." 

The additive approach also fails to help students to 
view society fromdiverseculturalandethnicperspoctivcs 
and to understand the ways in which the histories and 
culturesof the nation's diverse ethnic, racial, cultural and 
religious groups are inextricably tx>und 

Transformation Approach 

The transformation approach differs fundamentally from 
W\e contributions and additive approaches. Transformation 
changes the basic assumptions of the curriculum and 
enables students to view concepts, issues, themes and 
problems from several ethnic perspectives and points of 
view. The key curriculum issue involved in the transfor- 
mation approach is not the addition of a long list of ethnic 
groups, heroes or heroines, and contributions, but rather 
the infusion of perspectives, frames of reference, and 
content from various groups that will extend student 
understandings of the nature, development and com- 
plexity of U.S. society. When students are studying the 
revolution in the British colonies, the perspectives of the 
Anglo revolutionaries, Anglo loyalists, Afro- Americans, 
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Native Americans and the British all arc essential in order 
to attain a thorough understanding of this significant 
event in U.S. history. 

When studying U.S. history, language, music, 
arts, science and mathemalics, the emphasis should not 
be on the ways in which various ethnic and cultural 
groups have contributed to mainstream U.S. society and 
culture. The emphasis, rather, should be on how the 
common U.S. culture and society emerged from a complex 
synthesisand interactionof the diverse cultural elements 
that originated within the various cultural, racial, ethnic 
and religious groups thai make up American society. 
One of the ironies of conquest is that those who are 
conquered often have a deep influence on the cul tures of 
the conquerors.^ 



Decision-Making and 

Social Participation Approach 

This approach includes all of the elements of the trans- 
formation approach but adds components thai require 
students to makedecisions and take actions related to the 
concept, issue or problem they have studied i n the uni t . In 
this approach, students might study a social problem 
such as, "What actions should we take to reduce prejudice 
and discrimination in our school?" They would gather 
pertinent data, analyze their values and beliefs, synthe- 
size their knowledge and values, identify alternative 
courses of action, and then decide what, if any, actions 
they would take to reduce prejudice and discrimination. 
Major goals of the decision-making and social participation 
approach are to teach students thinking and decision- 
making skills, empower them and help them acquire a 
sense of political efficacy.0 



Mixing and Blending the Approaches 

The f ou r approaches to integra ting ethnic con ten t in to the 
curriculum often are mixed and blended in actual teach- 
ing situations. The contributions approach a\saQaT\heused 
as a vehicle to move toward other more intellectually 
challengingapproaches, suchasihctransformatiomind the 
decision-ntaking and social participation approaches. It is 
not realistic to expect a teacher to move directly from a 
highly mainstream centric curriculum to one that focuses 
on decision making and social participation. Rather, the 
move from the first to higher levels of ethnic content 
integration into the curriculum is likely to be gradual and 
cumulative as shown in right column from Bahks, 1990. 
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Appendix H illustrates one way tc apply several curricu- 
lum approaches to a unit on migration. 

For instruction to move beyond the wnlribulioris 
approach, teachers must be armed with knowledge. Tak- 
ing courses that focus on content knowledge of specific 
ethnic groups is an essential first step. 

Adapted from Muhicuhural iJuialum 
Issues and Perbpeciiv^h, by Umvn A 
atKl Cherry A. McCgc Banks. AUynand liauiii, \W. 

Adapted and used with pc^rniisHion. 

Levels of Integration of Ethnic Content 

Level 1, contributions approach - focuses on fa- 
mous people, holidays and discrete cultural ele- 
ments. 

Level 2, additive approach - content, ct)ncopls, 
themes and perspectives are added to the cur- 
riculum without changing its structure. 

Level 3, transformation approach - the structure of 
the curriculum is changed to enable students to 
view concepts, issues, events and themes from 
the perspective of diverse ethnic and cultural 
groups. 

Level 4, decision-making and social particijxitioft 
approach - students make decisions on importa nt 
social issues and engage in participatory activi- 
ties to help solve them.« 



Adapted from "Approaches to Multicultural Currit'ulum Rofurni," 
James A. Banks. Multicullutai leader, 

Used with periiiis*iiiin. 



Interdisciplinary Alternatives 

The choice of content for multicultural education en- 
compasses the breadth of our national experience. 
Multicultural education is a perspective necessary U 
reform the social studies and, in fact, all disciplines. I 
Students will gain a global understanding of a I 
concept such as culture only by viewing ethnic cultures ' 
from the perspectives of a variety of disciplines. The 
strategy to "dump" responsibility for multicultural 
education on a single d iscipline such as the social studies 
clearly is inappropriate if students are to understand the 
full dimensions of culture. Curriculum planners need to 
take strong action to encompass the total school envi- 
ronment. 

! 
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The foS lowing list of disciplines and key or focus 
questions adapted from Banks (1987) will servo to illus- 
trate how various disciplines can contribute to student 
understanding of culture. 

Social Studies* In what ways are the cultures of 
ethnic groups such as Afro-Americans, Jewish 
Americans, and Mexican Americans similar and 
different? Why? 

Reading and Literature* How do the fiction and 
other literary works by American ethnic authors 
reveal characteristics and components of their 
cultures? 

Music* What does the music of an ethnic group 
reveal about its values, symbols and culture? 

Drama* What do plays written by ethnic authors 
reveal about their cultures? 

Physical Education. How do ethnic groups ex- 
press their cultures, values, aspirations and 
frustrations in their dances and creative move- 
ments? 

Art What does the art of an ethnic group reveal 
about its lifestyles, perceptions, values, history 
and culture? 

Language Arts, How does the language of an 
ethnic group express and reflect its values and 
culture? What can we learn about an ethnic 
group b> studying its symbols and communica- 
tion styles, lx)th vert5al and nonverbal? 

Home Economics. What do ethnic foods reveal 
about an ethnic group': v^l uesand culture? What 
can we learn abou l an ethnic culture by studying 
its foods? 

Science. How do the physical characteristics of 
an ethnic group influence its interactions v^th 
other groups, intragroup relationships and its 
total culture? 

Mathematics. What is the relationship between 
the number system used within a society and its 
culture? What do the symbol systems within a 
culture reveal about it? Historically, what con- 
tributions have different ethnic groups made to 
our number system? 



Language. How does language contribute to 
maintaining the culture of the ethnic group? 

Health* How do the cultural values of an ethnic 
group influence decisions on health?* 

Adapted hx>m Teaching Strategies for Lthnic Studies, 
by James A. Banks. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1987. 

Used with permission. 



Ethnic Group Alternatives 

Another curriculum alternative considers the full range 
of ethnic group>s within the Uni ted States. Making deci- 
sions on which groups should be included in thecunicu- 
luin ultimately will be made by the teachers involved, 
using both social and value knowledge, that is, both 
cognitive and affective knowledge. Thus, value judg- 
ments are inseparable from content. For the same reason, 
thestudy of a cultural groupin isolation forchronological 
purposes, with interaction along the continuum, risks 
tokenism and an unrealistic social compartmentalization. 
Suggestions that follow indicate possible content-related 
topics for the study of ethnic groups or groupings ac- 
cording to the conceptual model described earlier. 

African Americans 

• Slave Trade 

• Colonization Movement 

• Civil War and Reconstruction 

• World War 1 

• Bbck Organizations 

• Civil Rights Movement 

American Indians 

• Origins of American Indians 

• Diversity of Indian Ci'^»^"'?s 

• Treaties and Indian Kt*» jval 

• Federal Indian Policy 

• Fishing Rights and Land Qaims 

Chinese Americans 

• Immigration East to West 

• Immigration Restriction 

• Chinatowns 

Cuban Americans 

• The Cuban Revolution 

• Immigration to the U.S. 

• Adaptation to American Life 
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European Ethnic Groups 

• The Spanish in the Americas 

• English Colonization 

• Early European Immigration 

• Anglo-Saxon Cultural Dominartce 

• Southern and Eastern European Immi- 
grants 

• Ethnic Revival 

• Assimilation 

Filipino Americans 

» Immigration East to West 

Indochinese Americans 

• Peoples and Cultures of Indochina 

• The Vietnamese E vacuat ion 

• Refugee Camps 

» Cultural Adjustment in the U.S. 

Japanese Americans 

• Immigration East to West 

• Internment 

Jewish Americans 

• Historical Roots 

• German-Jewish Immigration 

• Rise of Anti-Semitism 

• The New Immigration 

• The Holocaust 

• Zionism 

Mexican Americans 

• The Spanish Conquest 

• Mexican-American War 

• Migration North from Mexico 

• Chicano Movement 

Puerto Ricans 

• Ethnic Heritage: Taino Indian, African 
an:' Spanish 

• United States Rule 

• Commonweal th of Puerto Rico 

• Migration to U.S. Mainland 

• Mainland Puerto Rican Community 

• The Status Question ■ 



INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 

in a curriculum area based upon value-laden interdisci- 
plinary content, and in which the object is for students to 
develop decision-making skills, the teaching environ- 
ment will need to be receptive. Students will question, 



investigate and dedde upon statistical social data as well 
as their own personal feelings and reactions. Ground 
rules will need to allow the teacher to l>e an involved 
observer, cultural mediator and change agent. 

Chapter 4 covered a host of appropriate instruc- 
tionaj skills. Questioning, group interaction, cooperative 
learning, case studies and role-playing are just a few. 
I>ccision-n\aking skills, however, should be reflective, 
nneaning that students not only evaluate the evidence 
based upon given data, but are prepared to resolve per- 
sonal problenns and then act up)on the solutions. The 
resulting scientific inquiry model closely approximates 
that appropriated for the "new" social studies in the 
1960s. 

A brief illustration in James Banks' Multiethnic 
Education (1988) adapts reflective decision making to a 
sample teaching unit. The question in this unit is whether 
or not racial integration should be a goal in a pluralistic 
democratic nation or, rephrased, "What action should we 
take regarding integration?" 

An infinite number of hypotheses may be pro- 
posed. One example is, "If minorities are required to 
meet qualifications similar to whites, then most institu- 
tions will remain predominately white." Key concepts 
will need to be defined, such as discrimination, assimi- 
lation, powerlessness and separatism. The concepts, 
supf>orting facts and different levels of generalization 
should be drawn from several disciplines. The exami- 
nation will show students the highly volatile nature of the 
evidence. Teachers may choose to present readings from 
opposite positions and then ask students to analyze the 
evidence. 

Teaching strategy not only calls for social i nqu iry 
from existing external data, but requires an inquiry into a 
teacher'sownvaluesand attitudes regarding multicultural 
interaction. Banks suggests several alternatives. Mem- 
bers of small groups may defend or reject one p)osition 
encountered during their study - forced busing, interra- 
cial nurriage, reverse discrimination or interracial dating 
- and then discuss those opinions in the larger group. 

Students then would be asked to identify alter- 
native courses of action and list possible consequences. 
The alternatives may include further study projects, 
classroom activities, school wide projects, or community 
and townwidc activities. At this point, if not earlier, 
participating learners have an ownership in the proposed 
solutions and consequences. Moreover, when reassess- 
ment of these social hypotheses and solutions occur, 
students will be engaged in one of the ultimate social 
studies goals, that of developing thinking skills. 

A logical starling point for young children to 
experience multicultural activities is to connect all ac- 
tivities to individual students and their families. Using 
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cul turr as a coiiceptual theine, these acti vi ties then shoul d 
be extended to place children and families within the 
broader context of their communities. All multicultural 
activities should be concrete and centered on the daily 
lives of children and their families, and may include 
languages used by children and their families, values, 
how families feed themselves, the work that family 
members do in and out of the home and the various 
compositions of different families. Such activities, while 
helpingchildren tour«derstand and appreciate their own 
cultures, also will heip themtoundcrstand that everyone 
hasa culture and that there are similarities anddifferences 
within ethnic groups, as well as among different ethnic 
groups of various cultures. 

For younger children, multicultural activities 
should f)ermeate the daily classroom experiences, con- 
nectingsuchleamingandactivityccntcrsandcurriculum 
areas as language arts, mathematics, science, art and 
others. For example, photographs may be used to make 
books about individual children, their families and 
communities. This may lay the foundation for reading 
about children and families beyond the immediate en- 
vironment. Children may deal with various types of 
measurement when preparing food or dealing with dis- 
tances as they devctop mapsof thei r communities. Various 
artifactsused by different ethnic groups may be placed in 
the drama tic play area, e.g., cooking u tcnsils, eveiyday or 
ceremonial clothing, and other artifacts. 

Multicultural education frequently involves 
strategies for prejudice red uction, and teachers may want 
to seek further in-service training on related theories, 
research and strategies. Another problem for adminis- 
trators and teachers is that mainstream thinking suggests 
all ethnic newcomers must conform to the universal 
values of the common culture and be committed to its 
ideology, as opposed to helping l> idents to function 
effectively wiiliin the common culture as well as their 
own and other ethnic cultures. Teachers must view 
society from diverse ethnic fx?rspectives rather than just 
that of the common culture.^ 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

In a society where diversity abounds, locating suitable 
curriculum materials can be a challenge. Further conv 
plicating the challenge is thef act that many materials may 
not be readily obtained from major education publishers. 
A combination of materials d ra wn from major publishers 
and the skill of the teacher in using student and commu- 
nity resources is the best solution. 



Many of the best resources are found through 
professional and ethnic organizations that either publish 
materials or develop bibliographies. One of the best 
publications that lists and reviews current ethnic litera- 
ture is The Bi*//ef in, published quarterly by the Council on 
Interracial Books for Children. The Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith and the Japanese American Cur- 
riculum Project also are known for their multicultural 
resources appropriate for use in the nation's schools. In 
May of each year Social Education, the official journal of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, publishes a 
supplement on children's books. Teachers also are u rgcd 
to read reviews in magazines and newspapers and to 
browse in bookstores that specialize in children's books. 
James A. Banks, in Teaching Strategies for Ethnic Studies, 
Fifth Edition (1990), offers a comprehensive listing of ap- 
propriate student and teacher books for ethnic groups. 
Finally, the school or district media specialist isan invalu- 
able resource for locating appropriate multicultural ma- 
terials. 

Guidelines for selection also can be useful (see 
Chapter 5). In addition. Banks (1987) offers the following 
general guidelines for selecting ethnic studies materials: 

• Books and other materials should accurately 
portray the perspectives, attitudes and feelings 
of ethnic groups. 

• Fictional works should have strong ethnic 
characters. 

• Books should describe settings and experi- 
ences with which all students can identify and 
yet accurately reflect ethnic cultures and 
lifestyles. 

• The protagonists in books with ethnic themes 
should have ethnic characteristics but should 
face conflicts and problems that are universal 
to all cultures and grouf>s. 

• The illustrations in books should be accurate, 
ethnically sensi tiveand technically well done. 

• Ethnic materials should not contain racist 
concepts, cliches, phrases or words. 

• Factual materials should be historically ac- 
curate. 

• Multiethnic resources and basal textbooks 
should discuss major events and documents 
related to ethnic history. 



Adapk^d from Tcachiny^ Strategies for fAhnic 
Siudw^, by Jamc^v A Bankv Allyn and Racon, 1^87 
Used \^ith pcmii'jsion. 
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Curriculum developers are responsible for selecting ma- 
terials based upon local goals, student n£?eds, financial 
constraints, and the expertise and support of the teaching 
staff. Preparing to select materials with a multicultural 
perspective may require additional expertise in order to 
ensure the use of resources that accurately portray our 
diverse society.* 



CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 
AND EVALUATION 

Curriculum committees should not undertake lightly the 
implementation of multicultural education. By the very 
nature of the social studio, multicultural content and 
attitudes exist throughout the curriculum, whether intro- 
duced by inference, by way of teacher interest, or inten- 
tionally within a given course. Past experience shows 
that ethnic studies frequently come as an addition to the 
curriculum separate from the mainstream, such as in the 
study of unique customs and/or in the celebration of 
cultural holidays. 

Old assumptions have to be questioned when 
they are viewed as a process for curriculum reform. Is 
current teaching of Western societies presented from the 
mainstieam perspective, i.e., a Eurocentric perspective? 
Is no other frame of reference considered, and are no non- 
Western courses added? If so, what are the implications 
of these traditional approaches? 

The traditional Western course selection, plus 
additions such as African, Asian and/or black studies is 
another comnrfcon practice. The risk in this methodology 
\s that the additions are perceived from the same 
Eurocentric perspective: African or Asian cultures being 
measured by Western standards. 

A third model, the multiethnic approach, deals 
differently with course content. Coursesemploy relatively 
similar concepts, then|ps, issucsand events. When studied 
together, they are evSuated on a conceptual rather than 
an ethnocentric basis. Banks suggests a fourth model, 
which he calls "the ultimate goal in curriculum reform." 
That is the ethnonational model, in which students view 
concepts from the perspective of various groups with 
different nations. 

Implementation and evaluation are at p;/^ osite 
cndsof thecurriculumdcvelopmcnt process. Butactually, 



they come together, because implementation should trig- 
ger the evaluation process. If a school is to respond 
seriously to the multicultural curriculum needs of stu- 
dents and society, it must constantly examine character- 
istics that create a multicultural schools 



Connecticut Curriculum Recommendations 

The six findings published in 1990 by Connecticut's 
Governor's Commission on Quality and Integrated Edu- 
cationare important to consider. Thesecond finding- "A 
quality education requires an integrated student body 
and faculty and a curriculum that reflects the heritage of 
many cultures" - contained the following recommenda- 
tions: 

• Educational goals and the school environ- 
ment must welcome and accommodate inte- 
grated education; 

• The curriculum should impart an expectation 
that all students will become successful learn- 
ers; 

• The curriculum, both written and informal, 
should be multicultural, reflecting the heri- 
tage of many cultures; 

• Instructional materials and 1 ibrary collections 
too must mi rror the heritage of nr\any cultures; 

• In appraising the education of all our chil- 
dren, we must use appropriate assessments; 

• Schools should supplement a multicul-tural 
environment with complementary assembly 
programs, field trips, etc.; and 

• The school leadership must remain open and 
responsive to constructive proposals from 
staff, parents and their organizations. 

In the final analysis, as reflected in the curricul u m 
recommendationsabove,implementationof multicultural 
education needs parent and community involvement. 
Parents and community leaders validate educational re- 
form, spread ideas, and provide the essential underpin- 
ning for continued success. Education is not the teacher's 
job alone; parental support for multicultural school re- 
form increases the likelihood for success.* 
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This series of guides to curriculum development^ pub- 
lished by the State of Connecticut Board of Education, 
is consistent with the provisions of Sections 10-4 and 10- 
16b of the Connecticut General Statutes. 

Section 10-4, Duties of Board, (a) . . . shall 
prepare such courses of shidy and publish 
such curriculumguides . . . asit determines 
are necessary to assist school districts to 
carry out the duties prescribed by law . . . 

Section 10-16b, Prescribed courses of study. 
(a) In the public schools the program of 
instruction offered shall include at least 
the following subject matter, as taught by 
legally qualified teachers: the arts; career 
education; consumer education; health 
and safety, including, but not limited to, 
human growth and development, nutri- 
tion, first aid, disease prevention, com- 
munity and consumer health, physical, 
mental and emotional health, including 
youth 5uicideprevention,substanceabuse 
prevention and safety and accident pre- 
vention; language arts, including read- 
ing, writing, grammar, sj>eaking and 
spelling; mathematics; physical educations- 
science; social studies, including, but not 
limited to, citizenship, economics, geog- 
raphy, government and history; and in 
addition, on at least the secondary level, 
one or more foreign languages and voca- 
tional education 

(c) Each local and regional boardof educa- 
tion shall on September 1, 1982, and annu- 
ally thereafter at such time and in such 
manner as the commissioner of ed uca tion 
shall request, :ittest to the State Board of 
Education that such local or regional board 
of education offersat least the program of 
instruction required pursuant to this sec- 
tion, and that such program of instruction 
is planned, ongoing and systematic. 

(d) The State Board of Education shall 
make available curriculum materials and 
such other materials as may assist local 
and regional boards of education in de- 



veloping instructional programs pursu- 
ant to this section. 

Instruction related to United States history, 
government and duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship shall be provided consistent with the provisions of 
Section 10-18 of the Connecticut General Statutes. 

Section 10-18. Courses in United States his- 
tory, government and duties and respcnsi- 
bilities of citizenship, (a) All high, prepa- 
ratory secondary and elementary schools, 
public or private, whose property is ex- 
empt from taxation, shall provide a pro- 
gram of United States history, including 
instruction in United States government 
at the local, state and national levels, ai J 
in the duties, responsibilities, and rights 
of United States citizenship. No student 
shall be graduated from any such school 
who has not been found to be familiar 
with said subjects. 

(b) Th' State Board of Education shall, 
upon request by a board of education, 
make samples of materials available for 
use in the schools required to teach the 
courses provided for in this section, with 
supplementary materials for such use. 

Textbooks and other general instructional ma- 
terials used by local or regional boards of education 
must be consistent with the provisions of Section 10-1 8a 
of the Connecticut General Statutes. 

Section 10-1 8a. Content of textbooks and 
other generalinstructional materials. Except 
where a legitimate educational purpose 
will otherwise be served, each local or 
regional board of education shall^ in se- 
lecting textbooks and other general in- 
structional materials select those which 
accurately present the achievements and 
accomplishments of individuals and 
groups from all ethnic and racial back- 
groundsand of both sexes. Nothing herein 
shall prc?clude the use of instructional ma- 
terial and teaching :h\ch emphasizes the 
traditional family structure. 
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Students graduating from high school must 
complete thiec years of social studies instruction con* 
sistent with the provisions of Section lO-IZla. of the 
Connecticut General Statutes. 

Section 10-221a. High school graduation re- 
quirements. Report required oj State Board of 
Education^ (a) Commencing with classes 
graduating in I988,and for each graduat- 
ing dass thereafter, no local or regional 
board of education shall permit any stu- 
denttograduate from high school or grant 
a diploma to any student who has not 
satisfactorily completed a minimum of 
twenty credits . . . not fewer than three in 
social studies Determination of eli- 
gible credits shall be at the discretion of 
the local or regional board of education, 
provided the primary focus of the curricu- 
lum of eligible credits comesponds di- 
rectly to the subject matter of the specified 
course requirenKmts, These requirements 
shall apply to any student requiring spe- 
cial education pursuant to Section 10-76a, 
except when the planning and placement 
team for such student determines the re- 
quirement not to be appropriate. For pur- 
poses of this section, a credit shall consist 
of not less than the equivalent of a forty- 
minute dass period for each school day of 



a school year except for a cred it or part of 
a credit toward high school graduation 
earned at am institution accredited by the 
Department of Higher Education or re- 
gionally accredited. Only courses taken 
in grades nine through twelve, inclusive, 
shaU satisfy this graduation requirement, 
except that a local or regional board of 
education may grant a student credit (1) 
toward meeting a specified course re- 
quirement upon the successful comple- 
tion in grade seven or eight of any course, 
the primary focus of which corresponds 
directly to the subject matter of a specified 
course requirement in grades nine to 
twelve, inclusive; or (2) toward meeting 
the high school graduation requirement 
upon the successful completion of 
coursework at an institution accredited 
by the Department of Higher Education 
orregionally accredited. One three-credit 
semester course, or its equivalent, at such 
an institution shall equal one-half credit 
for purposes of this section. Notwith- 
standing the grant of such credit^ each 
such student shall complete at least twenty 
credits in grades nine to twelve, inclusive, 
successfully. The State Board of Educa- 
tion shall assist local and regional boards 
of education in meeting the requirements 
of this section. 
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Goal One: Motivation to Learn 

Studentsmust be motivated to leamand to respond tothe 
high expectations of their parents, teachers and school 
administrators and to their own inherent need to grow 
and develop. Connecticut public school students will: 

• develop self-understanding arid a positive 
self-concept; 

• understand and strive to fulfill their own per- 
sonal aspirations; 

• develop positive feelings of self-worth which 
contribute to self-reliance, resp)onsible behav- 
ior, personal growth, health and safety; 

• demonstrate strong motivation and persis- 
tence to learn; and 

• exhibit an inquisitive attitude, open- 
mindedness and curiosity. 

Goal Two: Mastery of the Basic Skills 

Proficiency in the basic skills is essential for acquiring 
knowledge and for success in our society. Connecticut 
public school students will: 

• loam to communicate effectively in speech 
and writing; 

• listen, view and read with understanding; 

• acquire knowledge of and ability in math- 
ematics; 

• demonstrate skills necessary to locate and 
effectively use a variety of sourcesof informa- 
tion, including print materials, media, com- 
puters and other technology; 

• demonstrate decision-making, reasoningand 
problem-solving skills alone and in groups; 
and 

• demonstrate good study skills and skills nec- 
essary for lifelong learnmg. 

Goal Three: Acquisition of Knowledge 

Acquiring knowledge leads to fuller realization of indi- 
vidual pjotcntial and contributes to responsible citizen- 
ship. Connecticut public school students will: 



• acquire the knowledge of science and technol- 
ogy, mathematics, history, social sciences, the 
creative and perfonning arts, literature and 
languages; 

• acquire the knowledge necessary to use com- 
puters and other technologies for learning 
and problem solving; 

• acquire an understanding and appreciation of 
the values and the intellectual and artistic 
achievements of their culture and other cul- 
tures; and 

• take full ad vantage of opportunities toexplore, 
develop and express their own uniqueness 
and creativity. 



Goal Four. Competence in Life Skir.s 

As adults, students will be challenged to function suc- 
cessfully in multiple roles - as a citizen, family member, 
parent, worker and consumer. Connecticut publ ic school 
students will: 

• demonstiate an ability to make informed ca- 
reer choices; 

• understand the responsibilities of family 
membership and parenthood; 

• demonstrate the ability to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship in their commu- 
nities, in the state, in the nation and the world ; 

• understand hunun growth and development, 
the fuiKtions of the body, human sexuality 
and the lifelong value of physical fitness; 

• understand and apply the basic elements of 
proper nutrition, avoidance of substance 
abuse, prevention and treatment of illness 
and management of stress; 

• understand and develop personal goals and 
aspirations; and 

• upon completion of a secondary-level pro- 
gram, demonstrate the skillS; knowledge and 
competence required for success in meaningful 
employment, and be qualified to enter 
postsecondary education. 
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Goal Five: Understanding Society's Values 

As responsible citizens, students will enrich their family, 
community and culture and create equal opportunity for 
all persons to participate in and derive thebenefitsof their 
society. Connecticut public school students will: 



• respect and appreciate diversity; 

• understand the inherent strengths in a plu- 
ralistic society; 

• recognize the necessity for moral and ethical 
conduct in society; 

• understand and respond to the vital need for 
order under law; 



• acquire the knowledge to live in harmony 
with the environment and actively pi*actice 
conservation of natural resources; 

• respect the humanity tl^y share with other 
people and live and work in harmony with 
others; 

« acquire and apply an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the values and achievements of 
their own culture and other cultures; and 

• show understanding of international issues 
which affect life on our planet and demonstra te 
skills needed to participate in a global society. 

From ChaJUhge For ExctWmce: Connecticut's Comprehaisiue 
Plan for Eitmentary, Secondary, Vocational, Career and Adult 
Education: A Policy Plan 1993-3995. 
Connecticut Stale Board of Education, April 1990. 
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This section contains the names and add ressesof selected 
national and state organizations and agencies that can 
provide information and assistance to curriculum devei- 
opersand teachersof sodal studies. Also included is a list 
of selected periodicals that provide information about 
new developments in the social studies field. A list of 
regional educational service centersin Connecticut also is 
included. 

For Connecticut resource information on histori- 
cal museums, libraries and depositories, research/ser- 
vice organizations and other teacher resource services, 
seeConnecticut History ttndCulture: AnHistoricalOvewiew 
and Resource Gtdde for Teachers, Connecticut Historical 
Commission, 59 Prospect St., Hartford, CT 06106. 

Categoriesand subdivisions in thisapp^ndixare 
as follows: 

State and National Organizations and Profes- 
sional Associations 

• Sodal Studies General 

• Sodal Studies Content Areas 

• Sodal Studies Topics 

National and State Periodicals 
Regional Educational Service Centers 



Sodal Studies Development Center 
ERIC Qearinghouse for Sodal Studies/ 

Sodal Sdence Education 
Indiana University 
2805 East 10th St 
Bloomington, IN 47408 



Social Studies Content Areas 
Anthropology 

American Anthropological Assodation 
1703 New Hampshire Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20009 

Economics 

Connecticut Joint Council on Economic Education 
University of Connecticut 
One Bishop Circle 
Box U-55 
Storrs,Cr 06268 

Joint Council on Economic Education 
2 Park Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 



State and National Organizations 

and Professional Associations Junior Achieven>ent, inc. 

55 Halfway House Road 

Social Studies General Windsor Locks, CT 06096 



Connecticut Coundl for the Sodal Studies 
P.O. Box 9122 
Bolton, CT 06043 

National Council for the Sodal Studies 
3501 Newark St, NW 
Washington, DC 20016 

Sodal Science Education Consortium 
3300 Mitchell Lane 
Boulder, CO 80301 



Geography 

Assodation of American Geographers 
1710 16th St.,NW 
Washington, DC 20009 

Connecticut Geographic Alliance 
University of Connecticut, U-148 
Department of Geography 
354 Mansfield Road 
Storrs,CT 06268 
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National Council for Geographic Education Bradley Commission on History in Schools 

Indiana Universitj' of Pennsylvania 26915 Westwood Road, Suite A-2 

Indiana, PA 15705 Westlake, OH 44145 



National Geographic Society 
17th and M Streets NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Government Citizenship an d PoUtical Science 

American Civil Liberties Union 
132 West 43rd St. 
New York, NY 10036 

Center for Civic Education 
51 15 Douglas Fir Ave, 
Calabasas,CA 91302 

Close Up Foundation 
44 Canal Plaza 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

Connecticut Consortium for Law-Related Education 
Office of the Attorney General 
110 Sherman St. 
Hartford, CT 06105 

Council for the Advancement of Citizenship 
One Dupont Circle 
Washington, DC 20036 

Office of the Secretary of the State 
210 Capitol Ave, 
Hartford, Cr 06106 

League of Women Voters of the United States 

1730MSt,,NW 

Washington, DC 20036 

League of Women Voters of Connecticut 

Suite 113 

1890 Dixwell Ave. 

Hamden,Cr 06514 

Sfxjcial Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship 
American Bar Association 
1155 East 60th St 
Chicago, IL 60637 



Mershon Center 
Ohio Stale University 
199 West 10th Ave. 
Columbus, OH 43201 

Association for the Study of Connecticut History 
Center for Connecticut Studies 
Eastern Connecticut State University 
WillirnanHcCT 06226 

Center for Connecticut Studies 
Eastern Connecticut State University 
WillimanticCT 06226 

Center for Oral History 
University of Connecticut 
U-103 

Stons^CT 06268 

Connecticut Historical Commission 
59 South Prospect St. 
Hartford, CT 06106 

The Connecticut Historical Society 
1 Elizabeth St. 
Hartford, CT 06105 

Institute of LocaJ History 
Manchester Community College 
Manchester, CF 06040 

Organization of American Historians 
112 R Bryan St. 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

Hvmanities 

Connecticut Humanities Council 
41 L^wn Ave, 
Wesleyan Station 
Middletown^Cr 06457 

National Endowment for the Humanities 
1100 Pennsylvania Ave,, NW 
Washington, DC 20506 

Psychology 



The Anx»riciin Historical Association American Psychological Association 

400 A St„ SE 1200 17th St., NW 

Washington, DC 20003 Washington, DC 20036 
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Sociology 

American Sociological Association 

1772NSt,NW 

Washington, DC 20036 

Social Studies Topics 

International Studies 

African-American Institute 
866 United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 

The Asia Society 
725 Park Ave, 
New York, NY 10021 

Center for Teaching International Relations 
Univeraty of Denver 
Denver, CO 80208 

Yale Center for International and Area Studies 

Outreach Programs 
Yale University Box 13 A 
85 Trumbull SL 
New Haven, Cr 06520 

Educators for Social Responsibility 
23 Garden St. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

Foreign Policy Association 
1800 M St, NW, Suite 295 
Washington, DC 20036 

Global Perspectives in Education, Inc. 
45 John St 
Suite 1200 

New York, NY 10038 

Institute of World Affairs 
375 Twin Lakes Road 
Salisbury, CT 06068 

The LN. Thut World Education Center 

University of Connecticut 

School of Education 

BoxU-32 

Storrs,Cr 06268 

Middle East Institute 
1761NSt,NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



Organization of American States 
19th and Constitution Avenues 
Washington, DC 20006 

Stanford Program on International 

and Cross-Cultural Education (SPICE) 
200 Lou Henry Hoover Bldg. 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

U.S. Cbmmittee for UNICEF 
331 East 38th St 
New York, NY 10016 

World Affairs Center, Inc. 
250 Constihition Plaza 
Hartford, CT 06105 

The Worid Bank 
1818HSt,NV/,J2203 
Washington, DC 20433 

Instmction al Technology and Media 

Agency for Instructional Technology 
P.O. Box A 

Bloomington, IN 47402 

American Newspaper Publishers Association 

Foundation 
The Newspaper Center 
Box 17407 Dulles Airport 
Washington, DC 20041 

Prime Time School Television 
212 W.Superior 
Chicago, IL 60610 

Teacher's Guide to Television 
699 Madison Ave. 
New York, NV' 10021 

M ulticultural Studies 

Institute for American Indian Studies 
P.O. Box 1260 
Washington, CT 06793 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
823 United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 
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Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
419Whalley Ave. 
New Haven, CT 06520 

Connecticut Afro-American Historical Society 
444 Orchard St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 

Council on Interracial Books for Children, Inc. 
1841 Broadway 
New York, NY 10023 

Japanese American Curriculum Project, Inc. 
414 E. Third Avenue 
San Mateo, CA 94401 

NAACP 

144 W. 125th St. 

New York, NY 10027 

National Conference on Christians and Jews 

71 Fifth Ave. 

New York, NY 10003 

Population Education 

Population Reference Bureau 
77714th St., NW, Suite 800 
Washington, IX: 20005 

United States Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, IX: 20233 

National and State Periodicals 

Educational Leadership 

Association forSupervisionand Curriculum Development 
225 North Washington St. 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

The History Teacher 

Society for History Education 

Department of History 

California State University 

6101 E. 7th St. 

Long Beach, CA 90840 

Iniertacial Books for Children Bulietin 
1841 Broadway 
New York, NY 10023 



Journal of Economic Educatbn 
Heldref Publications 
400 Albemarle St., NW 
Washii^on, DC 20016 

Journal of Geography 

National Council for Geographic Education 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Indiana, PA 15705 

Phi Delia Kappan 
Eighth and Union 
P.O. Box 789 
Bloomington, IN 47402 

Social Studies and the Young Learner 
National Council for the Sodal Studies 
3501 Newark St., NW 
Washington, DC 20016 

Social Education 

National Council for the Social Studies 
3501 Newark St., NW 
Washington, DC 20016 

The Social Studies 
Heldref Publications 
400 Albemarle St., NW 
Washington, DC 20016 

Social Studies Update 

Connecticut State Department of Education 

Division of Curriculum and Professional Development 

Bureau of Curriculum and Instruction 

P.O. Box 2219 

Hartford, Cr 06145 

Teaching Political Science 
SAGE Publications 
P.O. Box 776 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 

Teaching Sociology 
SAGE Publications 
P.O. Box 776 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 

Yankee Post 
P.O. Box 9122 
Bolton, cr 06043 
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Regional Educational Service Centers 

Area Cooperative Educational Services (ACES) 
205SkiffSt 

Hamden,Cr 06511-1095 

Capitol Region Education Council (CREC) 

599MatianuckAve. 

Windsor, CT 06095-3598 

Cooperative Educational Services (CES) 
785 Unquowa Road 
Fairfield, CT 06430-5001 

Eastern Connecticut Regional Educational Service Cen 

ter(EASTCONN) 
376 Hartford Turnpike 
North Windham 06256-1612 



Project LEARN 
P.O. Box 220 

East Lyme, CT 06333-0220 

Regional Educational Services Cbncepts Through Uni- 
fied Effort (RESCUE) 
RO. Box 909 
355 Goshen Road 
Utchfield 06759-0909 
and 

301 Main St. 

Danbury^CT 06810-5856 
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It is essential for the curriculum committee to have ad* 
equate resources with which to examine alternatives and 
make decisions about revising a soda! studies program. 
The following selected resources ate provided to as^st 
schools in identifying key resources for subject areas and 
topics related to the field of sodal studies. Resource 
categories include planning, instruction and both the 
topic and content areas of the sodal studies curriculum. 



Curriculum Content Areas 

Gilliard/June^chair. Economics: Vfliatand When(Scopeand 
SequenceGuidelineSrK-12). NewYoric: Joint Cound] on 
Economic Education (JCEE), 1988. 

Saunders, Phillip, editor. A Framework for Teaching the 
Basic Concepts. NewYoric: JCEE,1984. 

Schug, Mark C. Economics for Kids: Ideas for Teaching in the 
Elementary Grades. Washington, DC: National Edu- 
cation Assodation, 1986. 

Symmes, S. Stowell, editor. Ecorumic Education: Unks to 
the Social Studies. Washington, DC: National Coundl 
for the Sodal Studies, Bulletin 65, 1981. 

G^Qgrofihtf 

Backler, Alan. Trends/Issues Paper No. 1: Teaching Geog- 
raphy in American History. Bloomington, IN: Sodal 
Studies Development Center, ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Sodal Studies/Social Science Education, 1988. 

Geographic Education National Implementation Project. 
K-S Geography Themes, Key Ideas and Learning Oppor- 
tuftities. Skokie, IL: Rand McNally and Company, 
1987. 

Joint Committee on Geographic Education. Guidelines for 
Geographic Educatiorv Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Washington, DC: National Coundl for Geographic 
Education and Assodation of American Geographers, 
1984. 

Ludwig, Gail S., et. al. Directions in Geography. Wash- 
ington, DC: National Geographic Society, 1991. 



Natoli,SalvatoreJ.,editor. Strengthening Geography in the 
Social Studies. Washington, DC: National Council for 
the Sodal Studies, Bulletin 81, 1988. 



Govcmmmt Citizcnshifi and Political Sacnec 

Connecticut State Department of Education. Teache/s 
ResourceManualon Voter Education. Hartford,CT,1988. 

Hepburn, Mary A. Democratic Education in Schools and 
Cb55nM)ms. Washington, DC: National Coundi for the 
Sodal Studies <NCSS), Bulletin 70, 1983. 

Jarolimek, John, and Parker, Walter, editors. Citizenship 
and the Critical Role of the Social Studies. Washington, 
DC: NCSS, Bulletin 72, 1984. 

KelIer,Clair W.,and Schillings^ Denny L., editors. Teaching 
About the Constitution. Washington, DC: NCSS, Bul- 
letin 80, 1987. 

NCSS Board of Directors. 'Tosilion Statement: Democ- 
ratization of Schools.'' Washington, DC, 1979. Also 
^^va\lahle in Building Support for Social Studies: TheTool 
Kit, NCSS, 1988. 

NCSS Gtizenship Committee. Tosition Statement: Es- 
sential Characteristics of a Citizenship Education 
Program." Washington, DC, 1984. Also available in 
Building Support for Social Studies: TheTool Kit, NCSS, 
1988. 

Quigley,CharlesN.,andBahmueller,CliaTlesF. CIVITAS: 
A Framework for Civic Education. Calabasas, CA: 
Center for Qvic Education, 1991. 

^> 

Uistazn 

Bradley Commission on History in the Schools. Building 
a History Curriculum: Guidelines for Teaching History in 
the Schools. Washington, DC: Educational Excellence 
Network, 1988. 

Cheney, Lynne v., chain American Memory: A Report on 
the Humartities in the Nation's Public Schools. Wash- 
ington, DC: National Endowment for the Humanities, 
1987. 
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Downey, Matthew T., editor. Teaching American Histonf 
Ne0 Directions. Washington, DC National Q>uncil 
for the Social Studies (NCSS), Bulletin 67, mi. 

Downey, Matthew T., editor. Histonf in the Schools. 
Washingtoti, DC NCSS, Bulletin 74, 1985. 

Remy, Richard C, and Woyach, Robert B. "Strengthen- 
ing World Studies: The Challenge of 
Conceptualization.'' Social Education 52 (November/ 
December 1988): 484-488. 

Cheney, Lynne v., chair American Memory: A Report on 
the Humanities in the Nations Public Schools. Wash- 
ington, DC: Nati<mal Endown^nt for the Humanities, 
1987. 

Collier, Christopher. "Literature or Connecticut History," 
The Connecticut Scholar. Middletown,CT: Connecticut 
Humanities Council (CHC), Number 6, 1983. 

Levy, Tedd, and Olson, Betty. The Noblest of Thoughts: 
LiteratureandAmericanHistory. Middletown,CT:CHC, 
1987. 

Cwricultim Topics 

Future Studies 

Haas, John D. Future Studies in the K-IZ Curriculum. 
Boulder, CO: Social Science Education Consortium 
(SSEC),1988. 

Haas, John D. Teaching About the Future: Tools,Topicsand 
Issues. Boulder, Ca SSEC,1987. 

Hunum Eijhti 

Branson, Margaret Stimmann, and Tomey-Purta, Judith, 
editors. International Human Rights, Society and the 
Schools. Washington, DC: National Council for the 
Sodal Studies, 1982. 



International Studies 

Fersh, Seymour. Asia: Teaching About/Learning From. 
New York: Teachers College Ptess/1978. 

Goldhawk, Sara, and Kramb, Vera, editors. The Neio 
Global Yelloto Pages. New York: Qobal Perspectives in 
Education, Inc. (GPE), 1989. 

Gorham,Amy,editor. 7?fcC/o{M/ Resource BooJL New York: 
CPE, 1986. 

Kniep, Willard, editor. New Steps in Global Education: A 
Handbookfor Curriculum Development. New York: GPE, 
1987. 

National Council for the Sodal Studies (NCSS) Interna- 
tional Activities Committee. "Tosition Statement: 
Global Education." Washington, DC, 1981. Also 
available in Building Support for Social Studies: The Tool 
Xif, NCSS, 1988. 

Multicultural Studies 

Banks, James A., and Banks, Cherry A. McGee, editors. 
Multicultural Education: Issues and Perspectives. Bos- 
ton: AHyn and Bacon, 1989. 

Banks, James A. Multiethnic Education: Theory and Prac- 
tice. Boston: Ailyn and Bacon, 1988. 

Banks, James A. Teaching Strategies for Ethnic Studies, Fifth 
Edition. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1990. 

Bennett, Christine 1. Comprehensive Multicultural Educa- 
tion, 2nd ed. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1990. 

Connecticut State Department of Education. Teacher's 
Resource Manual on Martin Luther King, ]r. Hartford, CT, 
1988. 

Natoli, Salvatore J., editor. 'Special Section: Reducing 
Prejudice." Social Education 52 (April/May 1988): 264- 
291. 



Connecticut State Department of Education. Resource 
Guide- Human Rights: The Struggle for Freedom, Dignity 
and Equality. Hartford, CT, 1987. 

Shiman, David. Teaching About Human Rights: Issues of 
Justice in a Global Age. Denver, CO Center for 
Teaching International Relations, 1988. 



National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS). Position 
Statement: Curriculum Guidelines for Multiethnic 
Education/' Washington, DC, NCSS, 1976. 

Tiedt, Pamela L.,andTiedt, IrisM. MulHculturalTeaching: 
A Handbook of Activities, Information and Resources, 3rd 
ed. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1990. 
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Hidonan, Faith M.; Patrick, John J.; and Bybee, Rogo* W. 
SciencelTeckfwkgjflSockty: AFrmneam 
Kefom in Seconiary School Science and Social Studies. 
Boukfer, CO Social Science Education Consortium 
(SSEC), 1W7. 

National Council for the Sodal Studies (NCSS) Science 
and Society Committee. Tosition Statement and 
Guidelines: TeachingScience-Related Sodal Issues.'' 
Washington, DC, 1982. Also available in BuUdtng 
Support for Soda! Studies: The Tod Kit, NCSS,1988. 

Singleton, Laurel R. Sdence/TechtwbgylSociety: Training 
Manual Boulder, CO: SSEC,1988. 

Stat^andlj^alHi^torii 

Roth, David M., editor. Connecticut History: An Historical 
OverviewandResourceGuidefdrTeachers. Hartford, CT: 
The Connecticut Historical Commission and The 
Center for Connecticut Studies, Eastern Connecticut 
State University, 1985. 

Schug, Mark C, and Beery, R., editors. Community Study: 
Applications and Opporiuruiies. Washington, DC: Na- 
tional CbUi^dl for the Social Studies, Bulletin 73, 1984. 

Stave, Bruce M., and Sutherland, John F. Talking About 
Connecticut: Oral History in the Nutmeg Stats. Center 
for Oral History, University of Connecticut and Insti- 
tuteforLocal History, ManchesterCommunity College, 
1985. 

Bdigisa 

Collie, William E., and Smith, Lee H., edi tors. 'Teaching 
About Religion: Vistas Unlimited." Social Education A5 
Oanuary 1961): 15-34. 

Hayes, Charles C A Teacher's Guide: Religious freedom in 
America. Silver Spring, MD: Americans United Re- 
search Foundation, 1986. 

National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) Religion 
in the Schools Conunittee. 'Tosition Statement and 
Guidelines: Study About ReligjonsintheSodal Studies 
Curriculum." Washington, DC, 1984. Also available 
in Building Support for Social Studies: The Tool Kit, 
NCSS, 1988. 



Instruction 
UicafTedmolcigies 

Budin, Howard, and Kendall, Diane S., editors. 'Special 
Section: Computers in Sodal Studies." Social Education 
51(Januaryl987): 32-59. 

Budin, Howard; Kendall, Diane S.; and Lengal, James G. 
Using Computers in the Social Studies. New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1986. 

LaugMin, Margaret A.; Hartoonian, H. Michael; and 
Sanders, Norris M., editors. From Information to Deci- 
sion Making: New ChMenges for Effective Citizenship. 
Washington, DC: National Council for the Sociat 
Studies (NCSS), BulleHn 83, 1989. 

NCSS Ad Hoc Committee on Computer Courseware 
Evaluation Guidelines. 'Tosition Statement and 
Guiddines: Social Studies Microcomputer Courseware 
Evaluation.'' Washington, DC, 1983. Also available in 
BuUding Support for the Social Studies: The Tool Kit, 
NCSS, 1988. 

Wallers, Patty, editor. Sodal Studies Curriculum Software 
Reference Guide, K-ll, Cupertino, CA: Apple Com- 
puter, Inc., 1987. 

InstrucHonal Materials 

Davis, O.L., Jr., et.aL Looking at History: A Review of Major 
U.S, History Textbooks, Washington, DC: People for 
the American Way, 1986. 

Carroll, James, chair. We the People: A Remew of U.S. 
Government and Civics Textbooks, Washington, DC: 
People for the American Way, 1987. 

Paton, William E., editor. Improving the Use of Social 
StudiesTextbooks. Washington, DC: National Council 
for the Social Studies, Bulletin 63, 1980. 

Sewall Gilbert. AmericanHistoryTextbook^: An Assessment 
of Quality. Washington, DC: Educational Excellence 
Network, 1987. 

S^,,ial Science Education Consortium, Inc. Data Book of 
Social Studies Materials and Resources. Boulder, CO: 
Social Science Education Consort ium^ Inc., 1990. 
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Tyson-Bernstein, Harriet, and Woodward, Arthur, guest 
editors. '"Special Section: Coming to Grips with the 
GreatTextbook Machine.'' SodalEducationSOQanwry 
1986): 39-70. 

Rogers, Vincent,; Roberts, Arthur D.; and WeinJand, 
Thomas P., editors. Teaching Social Studies: Portraits 
From the Classroom. Washington, DC: National 
Council for the Social Studies (NCSS>, Bulletin 82, 
1988. 

Rosenzweig,UndaW., editor. Developmental Perspectives 
on the Social Studies. Washington, DO NCS8, Bulletin 
66,1982. 

Cii^ciat Studio &kilU 

Beyer, Barry K., guest editor. "Critical Thinking Revis- 
ited/' Socw/fdMOiHan 49 (April 1985): 268-308. 

Kurhnan, Dana, editor. Developing Decision-MakingSMlls. 
Washington, DC: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 47th Yearbook, 1977. 

Jarolimek, John, et al, 'Tn Search of a Scope and Sequence 
for Social Studies,'' Report oi the National Council for 
the Social Studies Task Force in Scope and Sequence, 
November 1,1983. SodafEJucatfm48(Aprill984): 249- 
273. 



Planning 

Basic Resoufixs for Curricutum Planning 

Bragaw, Donald H., and Wronski, Stanley P., editors. 
Social Studies and Social Sciences: A Fifty-Year Perspec- 
tive Washington, DC: National Council for the Social 
Studies (NCSS), Bulletin 78, 1986. 

Connecticut State Board of Education. Connecticut's 
Common Core of Learning. Hartford, CT, 1987. 

Connecticut State Department of Education. ''Social 
Studies Curriculum Survey, 1984." Hartford, CT, 
1986. 

Davis, James E., editor. Planninga Social Studies Program: 
Activities, Guidelirtesarul Resources. Boulder, CO: So- 
cial Science Educatfon Consortium, Inc., 1983, 



Muessig, Raymond H., editor. Social Studies Curriculum 
Improvement. Washington, DC: NCSS, Bulletin 55, 
1978. 

NCSS. Building Support pr Social Studies: The7oolKit 
Washington, DC NCSS, 1988. 

NCSS. The Essentials of the Social Studies." Washing- 
ton, DC, 1980. Also available in Building Support for 
Social Studies: The Tool Kit, NCSS, 1988. 

NCSS. 'Revision of the NCSS Social Studies Curriculum 
Guidelines.'' Washington, DC. Available in Social 
Education, Apnl 1978,261-273,and in Building Support 
for Social Studies: The Tool Kit, NCSS, 1988, 

RoseDe, Danie^rcvised by Laurel R. Singleton. "A Parent's 
Guide to the Soda! Studies." Building Support for Social 
Studies: TheToolKit, Washington, DC: NCSS, 1988. 



Bragaw, Donald H.,et at. "Scope ind Sequence: Alterna- 
tives for Social Studies." Social Education 50 (Novem- 
ber/December) 1986: 484-542. 

Curriculum Task Force of the National Commission on 
Social Studies in tlte Schools and the National Social 
Science Disciplinary Associations Charting a Course: 
Social Studies Curriculum for the 21st Century. Wash- 
ington, DC: National Cbmmission on Social Studies in 
the Schools, 1989. 

Jarolimek, John, et al . "In Search of a Scope and Sequence 
for Social Studies," Report of the National Council for 
the Social Studies Task Force in Scope and Sequence, 
November 1, 1983. Social Education 48 (April 1984): 
249-273. 



Curria^lum Guides 

Calii omiaStateBoardof Education. History'SocialScieru:e 
Framework fdrCalifomiaPublicSchoob, Sacramento, CA: 
California State Department of Education, 1988. 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. A Guide to 
Curriculum Planning in Social Studies. Madison, WI: 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 1986. 
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Early ChUdhnndn-Um^faty 

Atwood, Virginia A., editor. Elementary School Social 
Siuiits: Resiarch^saGuidttoPractice. Washington, DC: 
National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS), Bulle- 
tin 79,1986. 

Connecticut State Board of Education. A Guide to Program 
Devekpment for Kindergarten, Paris 1 and 11. Hartford, 
CT,1988. 

NCSS Task Force on Early Childhood/Elementary Social 
Studies. Position Statement: Sodal Studies for Early 
Childhood and Elementaiy School Children Preparing 
forthe21stCentuiy." Socw/£(/ttairion»Oanuary 1989): 
14-23. 

NCSS Elementary /Early Childhood Education Commit- 
tee. 'Tosilion Statement: Social Studies for Young 
Children." Washington, DC, 1984. Also available in 
BuUding Support for Social Studies: TheToolKit, NCSS, 
1988. 

Seefeldt, Carol. Social Studies for the Preschool-Primary 
Child. Columbus, OH: Charles F. Merrill Publishing 
Co.; 1984. 

Student Evaluation and Aisc$mmt 

Connecticut State Departrrtenl of Education. Connecticut 
Asses$mertiofEducatioruilProgress,1982-83,SocialStudies, 
''Overview of the Assessment/' Hartford, CT, 1984. 

National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) Board of 
Directors* "Position Statement and Guidelines: 
Graduation Competency Testing in the Social Stud- 
ies/' Washington, DC, 1978. Also available in BwiMm^ 
Support for Social Studies: The Tool Kit, NCSS, 1988. 

Nickell, Pat, editor. "Student Assessment in Social Stud- 
ies." Social Education 56 (February 1992): 89-111. 



Parker, Walter C. Renewing the Social Studies Curriculum. 
Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Devek>pment, 1991. 



Sacint fifudi^i T^a^h^s and Teaehing 

ConnecticutState Board of Education. 'TolicyStatement: 
Academic Freedom and Public Education," adopted 
September 9, 1981. 

ConnecticutState Board of Education. 'Tolicy Sta tement: 
Controversial Issues,'^ adopted October 4, 1978. 

National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) Academic 
Freedom Committee. "Position Statement and 
Guidelines: Academic Freedom," 1967. Also avail- 
able in Building Support for Social Studies: The Tool Kit, 
NCSS. Washington, DC, 1988. 

NCSS. 'Tosifion Statement and Guidelines: Academic 
Freedom and the Social Studies Teacher." Washing- 
ton, DC, 1%9. Also available in Building Support far 
Social Studies: The Tool Kit, NCSS, 1988, 

NCSS. 'Tosition Statement: The Freedom to Teach and 
the Freedom to Learn." Washington, DC, 1974. Also 
available in Building Support for Social Studies: The Tool 
W/, NCSS, 1988. 

NCSS Profes^onal Ethics Committee. 'Tosition State- 
ment: A Code of Ethics for the Social Studies Profes- 
sion." Washington, DC, 1980. AlsoavailableinBwiWm^ 
Support for Social Studies: The Too/ Wf, NCSS, 1988. 

NCSS Task Force for Revision of the Teacher Education 
Standards. "Position Statement and Guidelines: 
Standards for the Preparation of Social Studies 
Teachers." Washington, DC, 1987, Also available in 
Building Support for Social Studies: The Toot Kit, NCSS, 
1988. 
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The following policy sfatrmcn t ^Controvenial Isstict/ 
was adopted by the Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion on October 4, 1978. 

Learning todeal with controversial issues 
isoneofthebasiccompetendesallstudents 
should acquire. Controversial issues arc 
those problems, subjects or questions 
about which tl-tere are sig^iificant differ- 
ences of opinion based for the most part 
on the differences in the values people 
bring to the appraisal of the facts of the 
issue. 

Controversy isinherent in the democratic 
way of life. The study and discussion of 
controversial issues is essential to the 
education for dti2enship in a free society. 
Students can become informed individu- 
alsonly through the processof examining 
evidence, facts and differing viewpoints, 
by exercising freedom of thought and 
moral choice, and by making re^nsible 
decisions. The perpetuation of the fun- 
damentalprinciples of oursociety requires 
the guarantee that there be opportunity 
forstudentstoread,togatherinformation, 
to speak and to hear alternative view- 
points, and to reach honest judgments 
according to their individual ability. 

In order for students to learn these compe- 
tencies, teachers must be free to help stu- 
dents to identify and evaluate relevant 
information, to learn the techniques of 
critical analysis,and to makeindependent 
judgments. They must reinforce the 
student's right to present and support 
theirconclusionsbeforepersonswhohave 
opposingpointsof view. Teachers should 
also endeavor to develop a flexibility of 
viewpoint in students so that they are able 
to recognize the need for continuous and 
objective reexamination of issues in the 
Hg^t of changing conditions in society 
and as new and significant evidence he- 



comes available to support a change in 
point of view. Further, teachers should 
direct the attention of learners, at the ap- 
propriate levels of maturity, to significant 
issues and promote a lively exchange of 
ideasaboutthem. Although teachers have 
the right to express their own viewpoints 
and opinions, they do not have the right to 
indoctrinate students with their personal 
views. 

It is recommended that all Connecticut 
lx>ards of education develop and dis- 
seminate a written policy which supports 
the concept of teaching about controver- 
sial issues and resists pressures and 
chargesby speda] interest groups seeking 
to impose only one side of an issue upon 
the schools. 



The following policy statement, ^Academic Freedom 
and PubllcBdttcation,'' was adopted by the Connecticut 
State Board of Education on September 9, 1981. 

Academic freedom is the freedom to teach 
and to learn. In defending the freedom to 
teach and to learn, we affirm Che demo- 
cratic process itself. American public 
education is the source of much that is 
essential to our democratic heritage. No 
other single institution has so significan tly 
sustained our national diversity, nor 
helped voiceourshared hopes for an open 
and tolerant society. Academic freedom 
is among the strengths of American pub- 
lic education. Attempts to deny the free- 
dom to teach and to learn are, therefore, 
incomi>atible with the goals of excellence 
and equity in the life of our public schools. 
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With freedom comes responsibility. With 
rights come obligations. Accordingly, 
academic freedom in our public schools is 
subject to certain limitations. Therefore, 
the State Board of Education affirms that: 
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Academic freedom in our public schools 
is properly defined within Ae context of 
law and the constraints of mutual respect 
among individuals. Public schools rep 
resent a public trust, 'fhey exist toprepare 
ourdiildrentobecomepartnersina^odety 
of self-governing citizens. Therefoin^, ac- 
cess to ideasand opportunities to consider 
the broad range of questions and experi- 
ences which constitute the proper prepa- 
ration for a life of reqx>nstble citizenship 
must not be defined by the interests of any 
single viewpoint. Teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, librarians, and school media 
specialists must be free to select instruc- 
tional and research materialsappropriate 
to the maturity level of their students. 
This freedom isitself subject to the reason- 
able restrictionsmandated by la w to sdxxrf 
officials and administrators. At the same 
time, local school officials must demon- 
strate substantial or legitimate public in- 
terest in order to justify censorship or 
other proposed restrictions upon teaching 
and learning. Similarly, local boards of 
education cannot establish criteria for the 
selection of lihtzry books based solely on 
the personal, social or political beliefs of 
school board members. While students 
must be free to voice their opinions in the 
context of a free inquiry after truth and 
respect for their fellowstudents and school 
personnel, student expression which 
threatens to interiene substantially with 
the school's function is not warranted by 
academic freedom. Students must be 
mindful that their rights are neither abso- 
lute nor unlimited. Part of responsible 
citizenship is coming to accept the conse- 
quences of the freedoms to which one is 
entitled by law and tradition. Similarly, 
parents have the right to affect their own 
children's education, but this right must 
be balanced against the right odier par- 
ents' children have to a suitable range of 
educational experiences. Throughout, the 
tenets of academic freedom seek to en- 



courage a spirit of reasoned community 
participation in the life and practices of 
our public schools. 

Since teaching and learning are among 
the missions of our public schools, the 
State Board of Education affirms the dis- 
tinction between teaching aiKl indoctrina- 
tion. Schools should teach students how 
to think, not what to think. To study an 
idea is not necessarily to endc^ an idea. 
Public school classrooms are forums for 
inquiry, not arenas for the promulgation 
of particular viewpoints. While commu- 
nitieshave theright toexerdse supervision 
overtheirownpublicschoolpracticesarK) 
programs, their participation in the edu- 
catioiul life of their schoolsshould respect 
the constitutional and intellectual rights 
guaranteed school personneland students 
by American law and tradition. 

Accordingly,theStateBoardof Education, 
in order to encourage in^roved educa- 
tional practices, recommends that local 
sclxx)l boards adopt policies and proce- 
dures to receive, review, and take action 
upon requests that question public school 
practices and programs. Community 
membersshouldbeencouraged, and made 
aware of their rigjit, to voice their opin- 
ions about school practices aixl programs 
in an appropriate administrative form. 
Tlw State Board of Education further rec- 
ommends that local school boards take 
steps to encourage informed community 
participation in the shared work of sus* 
tainingand improving our public schools. 

Finally, the State Board of Education af- 
finnsthatcommunitymembers and school 
personnel should acknowledge together 
that the purpose of public education is the 
pursuitof knowledgeand the preparation 
of our children for responsible citizenship 
in a society that respects differences and 
shared freedom. 
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Appendix F 
Framework To Gutoe 
Strategic Reading Behavior 



The following is adapted from the Wisconsin Depart* 
ment of Public Instruction's A Guide to Curriculum Plan- 
nY>f;inSadi7/SiUifies(1986),pp.206-20e,andisusedm 
permission^ 



Analyze: Preparing for Reading 

Before givinga reading assignment examine the reading 
selection or text to determine the .^tures that would help 
student comprehension and identify r nfamiliar vocabu- 
laiy and concepts that nd^t involve difficulties for the 
shident Next, assess the students' experiential back- 
grounds to dtdde whether or not they have the necessary 
concepts and vocabulary knowledge to achieve a satis- 
factory level of n^ning from the text If this background 
is insufficient, it will be necessary lo decide how best to 
help students acquire it before they read the selection. 
Vocabulary instruction research in^cates that a focus on 
concepts and meanings in familiar contexts is more 
profitable than a rote laming of new words in isolation. 
Thus, one should teach unfamiliar vocabulary essential 
to understanding text material in rich contextual settings 
that are relevant and interesting. Vocabulary instruction 
should occur both before and during reading. The fol- 
lowing are some specific suggestions for preparing stu- 
dents for reading. 

Assess and expatKi the students' background 
knowledge and experiences as related to the text or 
assignment by: 

• directing questions in order to find what stu- 
dents know or believe they know; 

• noting misconceptions and offering informa- 
tion to provide adequate background for 
comprehenston; and 

• arousing interest and giving students an 
awareness of the relevancy of text material to 
their daily lives. 

Introduce necessary vocabulary and fundamen- 
tal concepts by: 

• brainstorming with students about the gen- 
eral meaning of new words; 



• guiding students to more specific meaning of 
new words in the assigned text; 

• analyzing the structure of the new words to 
aid in their recognition (roots, prefixes, suf- 
fixes]; and 

• developing a semantic map that links vo- 
cabulary to larger concepts. 



Flaru Setting a Purpose 

The more thoroughly teachers prepare students to iden- 
tify the organization of the text, the more likely students 
aretoachievecomprehension. Before reading a selection, 
students should preview it, examine its organization 
(such as headings, italicized words and summary state- 
ments), and develop predictions concerning content. 
Thro:igh this procedure students identify a purpose for 
their reading. The teacher should focus students' atten- 
tion on important concepts contained in the text. For 
example, a history teacher who wants students to un- 
derstand theevents leading to World War II should point 
out that a list of such factors may be derived from the 
reading. Ifgeography or exact chronology is desired, that 
too should be made clear so that students have some 
sense as to the aspects of text material on which they 
should focus. 

Somespedfic ways to help students seta purpose 
for their reading follow: 

• Have students note the t>asic structure of the 
text, including introductions, headings and 
conclusions or sununaries. 

• EHscuss titles and subtitles in the assigned 
material. 

• Direct attention to any graphic aids, maps, 
pictures or charts. 

• Point out any study aids such as summary or 
discussion questions. 

• Have students note new vocabulary which is 
highlighted (italics, bold print, marginal 
notes). 

• Have students generate several questions of 
their own as guides during their silent read- 
ing. 
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Moniton Guided Silent Reading 

Once reading purposes are dearly in mind, students 
should read the assigned niaterial silently at their indi- 
vidual pace. Two ways of promoting effective silent 
reading indude having students create guides (ques- 
tions, outline, chart) to rcfer to while reading and guiding 
students to create structured overviews of text material, 
focusing on identifying main ideas and key facts. 



Evaluate information by making judgments, 
determining writer's intent comparing with 
other texts, and considering the overall sig- 
nificance of the information. 
Reflect upon information by applying to real 
life Gocal and current) situations* 
Identify topics from reading for further re- 
search, analysis, discussion and, perhaps, 
writing. 



Discuss: Rereading 

Following purposeful silent reading, students should be 
guided in die discussion of the reading content by pro- 
viding them withanopportunity to talkabout the content 
in relation to their purposes lor reading it. They should 
discuss whether the infonnation acquired was suffident 
toanswertheirquestionsand fulfil expectations. Where 
relevant, they should describe how and why purposes for 
reading changed as they completed the assignment. 



Reflect: Critical Thinking 

During discussion, students should be asked questions 
that require them to go beyond the spedficdetailsand to 
think critically about the overall concepts and larger 
messages in the text. Teachers should have them verify 
their reasons by rereading sections to support interpre- 
tations or to identify inconsistcndes in the writer's rea- 
soning« Rereading passages can be done either orally or 
silently, but alwajrs should have a definite purpose. 

Suggestions for spedfic activities involving dis- 
cussion, reading and reflections follow. 

• Discuss answers to prereading purpose ques- 
tions; confirm and verify answers. 

• Interpret infom^ation from reading l>y draw- 
ing condusions, making inferences, general- 
izing, and identifying interrelationships. 



Apply: Extension Activities 

Extension activities serve to help students expand upon 
information gained from the reading. Such activities 
provide students with opportunities to incorporate new 
ideas and infomuition into their background under- 
standing. 

Some suggestions for exteiKling ideas derived 
from critical reading indude: 

• Create structured overviews of the central 
concepts. 

• Locating and reading ad di tional information 
on one aspect of the material or topic. 

• Relating material through activities such as 
those listed below: 

1 . writing a sentence u sing a key term from 
the text; 

2. writing a framed paragraph; 

3. summarizing or discussing the main 
ideas in exposition or narration (a brief 
story, an imaginary dialogue, a dream); 

4* writing a newspaper editorial or artide 
using the infonnation; and 

5. developing a semantic map that links 
vocabulary to laiger concepts. 



Adapted from A Guide to Curriadym Pknning 
in Sock! Shidks, Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction, 1986. Used with permission. 
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Appendix G 
Writing In The Social Studies 



The following is adapted from the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction's A Guide to Curriculttm Phn- 
mng in Social Studies (1986X pp. 204 and 205, and is used 
with permission. 



Why should content*area teachers encourage students 
to write? 

• Writing promotes learning of the subject 
matter by requiring active attemptsat making 
nieaning, requiring planning and reviewing, 
connecting prior knowledge with new infor- 
mation, maidng students' thought processes 
visible and accessible, and helping students to 
develop higher-order thinking skills. 

• Students who write about a concept are less 
likely to find the concept confusing. 

• Studentswhoseethatwritingcan be useful in 
a widevariety of contexts willbe motivated to 
become better writers. 

• The more students write, the nwre relaxed 
and positive their attitudes toward writing 
will be. Students with positive attitudes to- 
ward writing are more Ukety to write well. 

How can content-area teachers improve methods of 
assigning and evaluating writing? 

• Think of writing as a tool to aid learning and 
as a means of communication, as well as a 
means of evaluation. 

• Assignfrequentshortassignmentsratherthan 
a single long one. Repeated practice is im- 
portant in learning to write. 

• Bedearinexpressingthcpurposeofawriting 
assignment Written assignment sheets spe- 
cific to each assignment provide guidance 
through the writingprocessand answer many 
students' questions. 

• When planning nnajor writing assignments, 
provide ample time and opportunity for stu- 
dents to brainstomv explore kleasand develop 
their ideas through several drafts. 

• Assignsomewritingthat%vinnott7eevaluated* 
Idea logs, notebooks, summaries and brief 
writings to clarify concepts will serve a more 



useful purpose if they are viewed as means, 
not ends. 

• Provide feedback as students produce drafts, 
giving Uiem opportimities to apply teacher 
suggestions, rather than saving all feedbacL 
for the final evaluation of a paper. 

• Provide opportunities for students to talk 
abouttheirwritingtopic. Useminiconferences 
and small studentgroupstoprovidefeedback 
duringastudenfs writing process. Oral com- 
ments are faster and often more elective than 
written ones. 

• Pay attention to strengths as well as weak- 
nesses. Success breeds success. 

• Sharesuccessfulstudentwritingwiththeclass 
by reading aIoud,mountir.gpaperson bulletin 
boards and using an overhead projector. 

• Focus on one or two concerns at a time. Work 
first with ideas and organization, then with 
inechanical correctness. Do not expect stu- 
dents to address everything at once. 



What are some types of writing assignments that en- 
hance the learning of content? 

Student logs,]oumals and ideabooks* Informal 
in nature, these notebooks provide frequent opportuni- 
ties for writing. Students may use these books to define 
terms, clarify concepts, formulate questions, summarize 
or evaluate course content or to focus on ideas for class 
discussion. Journal writing might be done for five min- 
utes at the beginning of a dass period to summarize tl>e 
previous night's assignment, in the midd 1e of a discussion 
to interpret or expand upon material being presented, or 
at the end of a class to summarize the day's lesson or to 
prepare for the next day's assignment. 

A dictionary of new terms* Each student writes 
and revises definitions for new terms and keeps them as 
a cumulative list. Formulating meanings for terms spe- 
cific to the subject area aids in comprehension; keefring 
the list provides an aid to review. 

Field notebooks and field journals* These as- 
signments provide opportunities to describe how people 
in a subject area use and organize language and help 
students to develop greater skills of observation. 
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Articles for school and local newspapers* 

Writing for newspapers allows students to think about 
the needs of a larg^ audience - other than the teacher - 
and helps them to clarify their ideas of the course's topics 
and activities. Such articles also provide recognition for 
students. 

Lttterstotheeditorandoositionpapen. Writing 
about issues relates course content to real- worid concerns 
and gives students a chance to practice persuasion skills. 
Position papers encourage students to work with 
knowledge and ilteit own ideas to probe for answers Co 
questions and draw conclusions that can be the basis for 
stimulating interaction. 

Story problems* Students learn to incorporate 
formulas from mathematics lessons in writing their own 
problems. These can be collected from small groups or 
classes and used for study or review. 

Interviewing. Studentsdevelopanawarenessof 
audience and call upon a variety of thinking and writing 
skills in preparing questions, gathering information and 



editing answers. Interviews can be either an individual 
or a small-group activity. 

Writing directions for students unfamiliar with 
a process. Thisactivity requires that sbidents understand 
the process and are able to sequence the steps to explain 
the process. Addressing an audience other than the 
teacher emphasizes theimportanceofbeingdear^indusive 
and well-otganized. 

dpeech fvritibtig and group presentations. Mo- 
tivation is high when writing is aimed at an audience. 
Group pi^esentations spark the focus on shared ideasand 
peer editing, which improves writing quality. 

Peer critiques or self-critiques of activities or 
processes. Written critiques can help students review 
their perfonnance in order to identify strengths and 
weaknesses and plan for improved performance. These 
activities teach valuable self-monitoring strategies. 

What kinds of writing activities should be em- 
phasized with students at various levels? 



Grades K-3 


Grades 4-6 


Grades 7-9 


Grades 10-12 


Informal discussions 


Journals 


Journals 


Journals 


Show-and-tell 


Dictation 


Panel discussions 


Panel discussions 


Pantomime 


Writing from memory 


(with written 


Oral presentations 


Dictating or writing 


Writing about pictures 


preparation) 


Interviews 


experiences. 


Letters 


Informal oral presen- 


Letters 


captions, or 


Written show-and-tell 


tations (with written 


Research 


obiservations 


Writing experiences. 


preparation) 


Profiles 


Reportage 


directions, captions. 


Short scripts 


Reflections 


Calendar 


or observations 


Script enactments 


Generalization and 


Letters 




Letters 


theory 






Records of 


Position papers 






observation 






Basics of using 








research sources 








Position papers 





Adapted from A Guide To Curriculum Planning m Socio! 
Sluiki, Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 1986. 

Used with permission. 
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Appendix H 
Developing A 
Multicultural Curriculum 



Chapter 7 presented the goals, themes and curriculum 
approaches to citizenship and multicultural education. 
Appendix H is ^ ;esigned to provide a framework within 
which a multicultural curriculum might be developed. 
Numerous classroom activities will be recommended for 
consideration by districts, schools and individual teach- 
ers. 

Son\c major concepts of a multicultural curricu- 
lum might include the following: 

• ethnicity 

• migration 

• acculturation 

• enclaves 

• family 

• prejudice/discrimination 
- power 

A list of generalizations under the migration concept 
includes, hut is not limited to, the following: 

• Migration-stimulating conditions, socioeco- 
nomic conditions affecting migration, and 
factors in choosing a destination vary con- 
siderably from group to group. 

• Historically, new discoveries and technolo- 
gies haveled tochangesin settlemenlpattems 
and the use of land. 

• People migrate for a variety of reasons, and 
economics is only one among many. 

• Migrations are selective. In both internal and 
external migrations, late adolescents and 
young adults usually are preponderant 

• Ideas,societiesandindividualschangeasthey 
come in contact with ideas and achievements 
of other societies. 

• The movement of one group of people often is 
accompanied by thedisplacement of another. 

• International migration seems to be more and 
more influenced by political factors, and less 
a matter of individual choice* 

The following activities represent selected rec- 
ommendations for a unit on migration. 

Activity 1, Roots. As an introduction to the mi- 
gration unit, the students construct a large wall map 
showing the locations from which their ancestors came to 
this country. They also show the approximate dates 



when their ancestors immigrated. American Indian chil- 
dren may show migration within the United States or 
North America. This mapping activity is followed by a 
reading assignment based on "immigrant letters" de- 
scribing the "new world" and encouraging others to 
come to the United States. 

Activity 2, Migration* This activity is based on a 
reading af^ignment in which the concept of migration is 
sununarized. It providesa short over\iewof migration to 
the United States and will help students to clarify their 
hypotheses developed during the first activity. 

Activity 3, What Would You Do? In this small- 
group activity, students are asked to explain how they 
would respond if they were faced with a variety of 
situations, e.g., famine, overcrowding, discrimination, 
etc. The situations are provided on a series of evidence 
cards and illustrate migration-stimulating conditions. 

Activify 4, The Inunigrants* Using :ase studies 
of immigrants from a variety of backgrounds as sources 
of data, students consider why immigrants left their 
homelands and why they settled where they did. They 
then check many of the hypotheses formulated earlier in 
the unit. A second part of the activity ill ustrates ways in 
which immigration to the United States was encouraged. 

Activity 5, A Briwf History of Immigration. An 
overview of immigration to the United States is the Ixisis 
for the first part of this activity. The students read a story 
about the history of immigration and construct time lines 
of United States immigration. They include on their time 
lines major world events that have influenced migration. 
A work sheet helps students to speculate cn the extent to 
which each of these events influenced migration to the 
United States. 

Activity 6, How Did They Get Here? In this 
activity students participate in a simulation illustrating 
many of the characteristics of slave trade. As a part of the 
debriefing of this activity, each student reads a brief 
written account of slave trade. Then, working in small 
grDups,students compare the immigration of other groups 
~ Chinese, Irish, Norwegian, German, Jewish - to the 
slave trade. They consider how these imnugrations are 
similar and different. 

Activity 7, Researching an Immigrant Group. 
To expand their understanding of immigration to the 
United States and to apply some of the concepts and 
generalizations from eariier parts of the unit, students 
engage in a research project in which they focus on a 
group other than those treated in the previous activity. 
To help them find information, the students use books 
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describingtheexperieiKresof variousethmcgroups. Their 
findings are presented in maps, charts, drawings, photo- 
graphs or a short narrative. 

Activlly 8, What Types of People Migrate? This 
photo exercise focuses on the way in which migration 
tendstobeselectiveintermsofageandsex. Thestudents 
analyze photographs of immigrants and formulate hy- 
potheses about the age, sex and nurital status of immi- 
grants. These hypotheses then are checked against re- 
source data. 

Activity9,InlervicwingaMignuii Togetamore 
personal view of the process of migration/immigration, 
each student conductsa personal interview with someone 
who immigrated to the United States or migrated to*the 
local community from elsewhere in this country. Qass 
time is used to design appropriate interview questions 
and to practice interviewing skills. The results of the 
interviews are reproduced in writing and/or on tape. A 
suninw/disaissk>ncomparesthefindingsofthedi^erent 
students. 

ActivitylO/ Reactions to Emigi'ation. Through a 
brief true-false test, students team about the restrictions 
placed on emigration by various countries from which 
people came to the United States. Some of these restric- 
tions were meant to protect the migrants, others were 
meant todiscouragelarge-scaleemigration,and still others 
were meant to prevent certain kinds of people from 
emigrating. A brief follow-up discussion helps students 
to clarify the reasons behind these restrictions. 

Activity 11, The Indochincsc Immigration. 
Throughout most of its history, the United States has 
welconned political refugees. In recent decades refugees 
have come to the United States from eastern Europe, 
Cuba, and nnost recently Indochina. Students discuss 
factors leading to the rapid movement of so nuny people 
from one country to another. They also consider the 
extent to which the United States is ''obligated'' to the 
Southeast Asians who ha%'e come here. Workingin small 
groups, students then compare other statistics- either the 
Cubans of the early 1960s, or the Hungarians of the late 
1950s. 

Activltyl2, Where Would You Go7 In thisslide 
activity students are asked to consider whether or not 
they would like to nu>vetoeachof101ocations throughout 
theworid. They then consider reasons for feeling as they 
do. In addition, they ^peculate about the problems th^ 
would face in adjusting to a new home. The summary 
discission helps them to relate this exercise to the expe- 
riences of immigrants to the United States in the past. 

Activity 13, Migration within the United SUtct . 
In this activity each student reads one of several different 
case studies of migration within the United States. A 
work sheet and discussk>n then help them to compare 
these different cases. One of the case studies illustrates 



that the movement of one groupof people often isacconv 
panied by the displacenvent of ariother. Students are 
encouraged to consider the vahie implications of such 
displacements. 1 hey also compare the experiences of 
internal migrants with immigrants. The story of the 
experience of ethnic group migrants moving from rural 
to urban areas helps illustrate some problems of adjust* 
ment in internal migrations. 

Activity 14: The Stages of Migration. Students 
are provided with several photographs of people during 
phasesof themigrationprocess. Workinginsmall groups, 
the students sequence these photos and then prepare a 
short narrative desaibing the process from l^eginning to 
eiKl. 

Activity IS, Setting Immigration Policy. This 
activity gets students involved in an immigration issue in 
the United States. Students research a govenunent policy 
or analyze an immigration case. Then students act on 
their findings using democratic procedures for citizen 
involvement. 

The following lesson on the concept of migration 
is based upon Activity 3 on page 103. 



Lesson Tide: What Would You Do? 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, 
students will be better able to list and discuss factors 
influencing migration and n^ake and justify a decision 
based on limited iitformation. 

Materials: Four sets of eight evidence cards and 
migration-stimulating conditions response sheets. Evi- 
dence card text can be photocopied frompagelQSand 106 
and pasted on index cards. 

Eatimalcd teaching time: One class period. 

Guidelines: Divide the class into several small 
groups of no more than five students. Then give each 
group a set of cards^ either labeled CoiKlitions in Country 
B, C or D. Added to each of these sets (B, C or D) are four 
cards describing conditions in the United States during 
the mid-1 9th century. These cards (describing U. S. 
conditions) are the same for each set. Cards labeled B^C 
or D represent possible conditions in another country at 
the sanoe time. 

Have each group mix the eight cards they have 
been given and then draw five of those cards at random. 
On the response sheet each group then classifies the cards 
as showing conditions favoring migration or discourag- 
ingmigratton. Thegroupsthenshoulddeddewhatthey 
would do - migraite or stay - under those conditions. 
After they have indicated their decision, group members 
shouM provide reasons for their decision. Response 
sheets then are collected and posted. 
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Teachers may want to follow the same procedure 
two more times. In tlie second experience, one of the 
groups that desires to move to the United States is told it 
can't gp. Then, after the round is complete, the teacher 
explains that some countries have been excluded from 
entering the United States. A third round could be used 
to introduce restriction by job skill, etc. 

The folloiving questions then are discussed. 



• What conditions were most favorable to mi- 
gration? 

• Did conditions in the United States or in the 
country of origin have a greater influence on 
migration? 

• Did some country - B, C or D - have condi- 
tions which made it more likely for people to 
emigrate? If so, what were th^? 

• Howdoesthishelptoexplainwhylaigenum- 
bers of inunigrants came to the United Slates 
from some countries, while very few came 
from other countries? 

• If you wanted to go to the United States but 
were not allowed to, bow did you feel? 

• What solutions did the group provide to deal 
with the dilemma? 



The following are to be used to build sets of 
evidence cards for use in this lesson (Activity 3). 



Conditions in the United SUtes 

Three of your uncles Iwve moved to America. 
They have sent you letters telling about their lives in the 
New World. If you ever move to the United States, you 
may stay with one of them until you find a job and a place 
to live. 

Conditions in the United SUtes 

There is plenty of open land in the Uni ted States. 
The government will give you the land for free if you live 
on it for a certain length of time. Most of this land is very 
good for farming. 

Conditions in the United States 

Last year gold was found in part of the United 
States. You have heard people say that the streets of the 
towns are paved with gold. It sounds like it is easy for 
anyone to get rich in America. 



Conditions in the United States 

A Civil War has begun in the United States. The 
Northern states are fighting the Southern states. Many 
people are being killed and much land and property is 
being destroyed. 

Conditions in Country B 

You are getting old. All of your children are 
grown. They all axfe married. You have lived in this 
country all of your life. Although you don't own your 
own land, the landowner you work for is a kind man. He 
treats you fairly. 

Conditions in Country B 

Lately, the economy of your country has been 
facing difficulties. Many factories have had to close 
down. You and most of your friends are out of work. All 
ofyoursavingshavebeenusedup. Youdonotknowhow 
you will feed your family from now on. 

Conditions in Country B 

A new government has taken over in your 
country. It has inaeased everyone's freedom. New 
schools are being built. Working conditions are being 
improved. And people are albwed to practice any reli- 
gion they choose. 

Conditions in Country B 

Fewpeopleinyourcountryare well-off. Most of 
the people work on farms for large landowners. They 
must pay high rents and they must work very hard. The 
landowners are very rich. But most people who work for 
them are very poor. 

Conditions in Country C 

In the last few years, conditions have been very 
good for fanning. You have grown bumper crops every 
year. You now own a small farm and have just finished 
building a small house. 

Conditions in Country C 

Some people from America have come to your 
town. They work for mining companies. These people 
say their companies are looking for people to work for 
them. They even will help pay for transportation to 
America. 
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Conditiofift in Countiy C 

A couple of months ago some rebels started a 
revolution in your country. The government is bitterly 
fighting back« You do not like the government, but you 
arenotsurewhattherebelswilldoif they win. Youare 
especially afraid of being forced to fight in the war. 



Guiding Principles for Developing 
a Multicultural Curriculum 

The following should be considered when making deci- 
sions about currioilum change, selection of curriculum 
materials and development of school policies and proce- 
dures: 



Conditions in Countiy C 

The rulers of the country you live in treat people 
of your religion very poorly. Your rights are linuted. 
Laws force you to pay high taxes^ live in certain places 
and serve in the army. 



Conditions in Country D 

Many new industries have started in your coun- 
try. These new industries have created many new jobs. 
People say these industries will grow fast in the next few 
years. 



Conditions In Country D 

The church in your country has imposed very 
strict rules for the people. Since the government controls 
the church, everyone must follow the same religious 
rules. 



Conditions in Country D 

Last year you inherited a large farm from your 
grandfather. In the past your grandfather did very well 
on this farm. He raised good crops and also some live- 
stock. 



Conditions in Country D 

For two years in a row crops in your country have 
failed. Your family has been hungry for weeks* You are 
not sure that you can live through another l>ad year. 



The multicultural curriculum should be in- 
clusive, not exclusive, of ethnic groups living 
in the United States. 

A multicultural curriculum should include 
experiences and perspectives of groups living 
within the Ixnindaries of the school commu- 
nity as well as groups living outside the 
community. 

The multicultural curriculum should help 
students to view and interpret events, situa- 
tions and conflict from diverse ethnic per- 
spectives and points of view. 
The multicultural curriculum should help 
students to understand the totality of the ex- 
periences of ethnic groups living in the Uni ted 
States. 

The multicultural curriculum should explore 
diversity within ethnic groups as well as di- 
versity between different ethnic groups. 
The multicultural curriculum should focuson 
comparative i^nd participatory approaches 
encouraging student involvement aixl action. 
The multicultural curriculum should be inti- 
nrtately tied to major disciplines taught in the 
school and reflect current trends and perspec* 
tives in those disciplines. 
School policies aiHi procedures should foster 
positive multicultural interactions aixl un- 
derstaiMlings annong students, teachers, sup- 
port staff members and administrators. 
Students should have personal contact with 
students of different cultural backgrounds on 
a long-term basis in order to be prepared for 
responsible citizenship in an irKreasingly 
multicultural world. 
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Appendix I 
Instructional Television Resources 



The Instructional Televisicm Service is one way the Con- 
necticutState Department of Education pfovidesequitable 
access to a wide range of quality materials designed to 
support instruction in Connecticut schools. The Instruc- 
tional Tdeuision Scheduk and Risource Guide, published 
annually by the department, lists programs that are 
broadcast daily to Connecticut schools, provides infor- 
mation on recording rights and offers suggestions for 
using the programs of the curriculum. Each year depart- 
ment siaf f members, in cooperation with representatives 
of school districts across the state, review current instruc- 
tional television programs and preview new programs 
that have not previously been offered in Connecticut. 

The social studies programs provided by the 
Connecticut State Department of Education that are de- 
scribed below are examples of series broadcast by Con- 
necticut Public Televisionand carried by all cable systems 
in the state as part of the Instructional Television Service. 
The current edition of the schedule and resource guide 
should be checked for program availability and changes. 

History 

Americc Pasi - sixteen 15-minute programs for 
high school students bring to the classroom dramatic 
stories in American history. The programs cover the 
period from Colonial times to the beginning of the Civil 
War. 

Castle- four 15-minute programs for students in 
Grades 5-10 combine animation aiul isve-action docu- 
mentary sequences to tell the story of a 13th century 
Welsh castle. 

Cathedral- four 15-minuteprograms for students 
in Grades 5-10bring viewers back in time to 1214^ telling 
13th century tales of life and deaths faith and de^ir, 
prosperity and intrigue. 

Connecticut Heritage - ten SO-minute programs 
for secondary students explore early Connecticut history. 

The Middle Ages - five 20-minute programs for 
middle grade students examine the Middle Ages by 
looking at daily life and events in England. 

People of the First Light - seven 30-minute pro- 
grams for secondary school students examine Native 
American peoples in southern New England. The series 
shows how history and tribal traditions of contemporary 
Indian children and adults arc integrated into their daily 
activities. 



Timehf Places - 1 2 programs for secondary school 
sttidents explore various topics and events of American 
history in the eastern part of the United States. 



Current Iss ues and Events 

Assignment: The World - this weekly 15-minute 
program for middle grade students uses the electronic 
feed of Vis News from around the world. 



International Studies 

Aaoss Cultures - thirteen 15-minute programs 
appropriateformiddlegradestudentshelpyoung people 
see three different cultures through the eyes of the people 
who are part of the cultures, and to understand the 
concepts of interdependence and globa! culture. The 
three cultural groups presented are the urban people of 
Osaka, Japan; the Island Tarahumara people of 
Caborachic, Mexico; and the Baoule village people of the 
Ivory Coast. 



Economics 

Common Cents - ten 15-minute programs for pri- 
mary grade students show how people are economically 
interdependent. A variety of resources and techniques, 
including puppets, actors and actresses, animation, mu- 
sic and film, are used to introduce and reinforce basic 
economic concepts. 

Econ and Me - five 15-minute programs for pri- 
mary students, one for each of five economic concepts 
covered: scarcity^ opportunity cost, consumption, pro- 
duction and interdependence. 

Give and Take - twelve 15-minute programs for 
high school students dramatize problem-solving situa- 
tions that show students how basic ecoiK)niic concepts 
relate to their daily lives. 

Trade-offs - fifteen 20-minute programs for midd le 
grade students, designed for students to make economic 
decisions that involvebothcostsand benefits to themselves 
and society. 

Understanding Taxes - nine 15-minute programs 
for high school students examine the American tax sys- 
tem and the economics of taxation. 
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iNSTRUCnONAL TELEVISION RESOURCES 



Government and Citizenship 

Effual Justice Under Law - six SG-minute programs 
for high school students examine landmark Supreme 
Court decisions that tested our young Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

This Honorable C<7Wr<- four SO-minute programs 
for secondary students offer a behind-the-scenes look at 
the Supreme Court by examining the process and debate 
in deciding a case. 

Making Government Vfork - twelve 30-minute 
programs for high school students dramatize the gov- 
ernment process. Interviews with government officials 
help to prepare students for participation i n a denxxrratic 
society. 

The U,S, Constitution - six 30-niinute programs 
for ;^ondary students examine the Constitution in a 
documentary format, identifying a constitutional theme 
and citing pertinent sections of the Constitution. Dra- 
matic episodes follow, showing young people involved 
in a related contemporary situation. 
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Geography 

Finding Our Way - sixteen 15-minute programs 
for middle grade students introduce map and globe 
skills. 

Geography SkiUs-tweWe IQ-minuteprogramsfor 
Grades 7-9 use computer animation to introduce physical 
g^graphy. 

Geography in U.S. History - ten 20-minute pro- 
grams for high school students use geographic and his- 
torical themes to introduce geographic perspectives to 
historical topics. 

Global Geography - ten 15-minute progranss 
(Spanish version alsoa vailable) for middle grade st^idents 
introduce the five themes of geography by using geo- 
graphic problems to look at regions of the world. 

World Geography Series - twelve 2(>'minute pro- 
grams for Grades &9 examine physical, political and 
social geography of various regions and countries of the 
world. 
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Appendix J 
A Code Of Ethics 
For The Social Studies Profession 



The following statement of ethical principles adopted by 
the National Council for the Sodal Studies in 1980 con- 
tinues tobe thestandard forall sodal studies professionals. 
The statement is used with permission. 



Principle 1: It is the ethical responsilxllity of Principle 4: 

social studies professionals to 
set forth, maintain, model and 
safeguard standards of instruc- 
tional competence suited to the 
achievement of the broad goals 
of the social studies. 

Principle 5: 

Principle 2: It is the ethical responsibility of 
social studies professionals to 
provide to every student, inso- 
far as possible, the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes necessary to 
function as an effective citizen. 

Principle 6: 

Principle 3; It is the ethical responsibility of 
sodal studies professionals to 
foster the understanding and 
exerdse of the rights guaran- 
teed to all dtizens under the 
Constitution of the United States 
and of the responsibilities im- 
plicit in those rights. 



It is the ethical responsibility of 
social studies professionals to 
cultivate and maintain an in- 
structional environment in 
which the free contest of ideas is 
prized. 

It is th(? ethical responsibility of 
social studies professionals to 
adhere to the highest standards 
of scholarship in the develop- 
ment, production, distribution 
or useof sodal studies nuiterials. 

It is the ethical responsibility of 
social studies professionals to 
concern themselves with the 
conditions of the school and 
conununity with which they are 
assodated. 
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